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SPAIN: THE NON-INTERVENTION PLAN 


HE continued silence of General Franco 

on the proposals of the Non-Intervention 
Committee for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops has at last been ended. Perhaps he 
was waiting to see the prcgress of his offen- 
sive on Almaden, the quicksilver mining 
area of Spain. 

Quicksilver is an essential ingredient 
in the manufacture of explosives, and 
Spain produces fifty percent of the 
world's output. 

During the period of the Spanish dic- 
tatorship, a Spanish-Italian mercury trust 
was in operation, from which the Republi- 
cans withdrew in 1936. Now Italy is asking 
Franco to pay his dues in the form of mer- 
cury and by recreating the mercury trust, 
and giving Italy practically a world mono- 
poly of mercury. This Franco can only do 
if the mercury mines are under his control, 
hence the present offensive against 
Almaden. 


If this offensive succeeds—a _ very 
difficult and costly contingency—lItaly 
will agree to withdraw her troops in 
sufficient numbers to constitute a Spanish 
settlement for the purposes of ratifying 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 

In the meantime a difficult situation is 
being created by well-authenticated re- 
ports of continued shipments of Italian 
troops and munitions to Spain. France is 
getting very restive and is threatening to 
open her frontiers to allow supplies to 
Pass to Republican Spain. The British 
Government has taken diplomatic steps to 
draw Italian attention to these reports, 
which, if they continue, would jeopardize 
the whole non-intervention scheme and 
make the ratification of the Anglo-Italian 
agreement impossible. 


SPANISH - PRISONERS 

ir is gratifying that both sides in Spain 
have agreed to the appointment of a 

British commission which will undertake 

the duty of organizing a large-scale ex- 

change of prisoners. The commission will 

aim at the exchange not of individuals, but 


of groups of prisoners, and it will concern ; 


itself with all those detained for military 
or political reasons, including members of 
the fighting forces, leaders in politics, re- 
fugees in foreign missions, foreigners, and 
others who have been arrested for no other 
reason than that they have been unable to 
obtain identity papers. 

One of the worst features of all the civil 
wars which have been fought in Spain in 
the last century, has been their ferocious 
bitterness, which showed itself worst in the 
treatment of prisoners. 

This present civil war has been no ex- 
ception, though the Spanish Government 
have succeeded in the last year in 
humanizing to some extent the handling 
of prisoners. 

It is certainly to the credit of the British 
Government that it has managed to get the 
commission appointed, the cost of which 
it has agreed to bear. The cost of transport 
of the prisoners and the terms on which 
they are to be released is left over for later 
discussion. 


(continued on back page) 
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EMPIRE 


MEANS SLAVERY 


Workers Can End Exploitation 


By J. D. MACLEAN 


| 


T’S not a far cry from Bellahouston Park, scene of the Empire Exhi- 
bition, to the Kingston Halls, Glasgow, where the Workers’ Exhibi- 
tion was officially opened by Ethel Mannin on Saturday afternoon. 


The real distance between these two exhibitions, however, is all the 
difference between imperialist pomp and bitter, ugly reality. 


‘She Workers’ “Empire” 


Exhibition, hampered by insufficient funds, is 


designed to show the economic slavery and human depravity and destitution 


which “the glory of Empire” costs. 


Its aim, said Comrade Carmichael, the chairman at the opening ceremony, is to 
declare to all peoples, that the workers of Britain “do not accept the idea of religious. 
racial, or natural barriers,” and that they desire to emphasize, even in defiance of 
capitalist governments, their community of interest and need with all workers within 


the Empire. 

Ethel Mannin, in declarir.g the exhibition 
open, said that she refused to visit the 
Empire Exhibition, because it was the 
symbol of British capitalist exploitation, 
and that she was proud to open the 
Workers’ Exhibition in answer to it. 

Here are a few facts from hundreds 
which are ably set out and illustrated: 

INDIA: The salary of the Viceroy is £19,000 
a year; the salary of the Commander-in- 
Chief is £7,000, but the average income of 
the population is £7 per annum. 

In the Amritsar Massacre, Britain ad- 
mitted that she killed 379 persons and 
wounded 1,200, yet those responsible for the 
massacre were not punished. 

ARABIA: While denouncing loudly Japanese 
aggression in China, and Mussolini's rape of 
Abyssinia, Britain last year broke her 
treaties with the Arabians and annexed 
100,000 square miles in South Arabia. To do 
this she had to bomb extensive areas to ter- 
rorize the population. 

AFRICA: In South and East Africa the natives 
have been forcibly deprived of their jands 
and forced to live in barren areas. 

In West Africa the natives are forced to 
sell their goods in British capitalist-con- 
trolled markets. 

If a white man kills a negro employee he 
is fined. If a negro kills a white he is 
executed. 

WEST INDIES: All attempts recently made to 
demand a living wage have been met with 
fascist measures, including the prohibition 
of public meetings and the right to organize 
trade union groups. Sir Murchison Fletcher, 
the late Governor, dared to speak about the 
malnutrition of the workers and was recalled 
from his post. 

China: The details of British 
aggression completely dwarf the present 
Japanese invasion. In the last hundred 
years Britain has six times invaded China 
and murdered thousands of Chinese people. 
Every invasion was followed by “ indemni- 
ties,” annexations, and forced trading. 

All these and other facts are revealed in 
figures and photographs. The Workers’ 
Empire Exhibition is a humiliating experi- 
ence. It reveals how capitelism and war 
have stalked across the world under the 
Union Jack, ruthlessly destroying every- 
thing which stood in their way and annex- 
ing everything they demanded. 


SOCIALISTS CAN ACT 


The only frature of the exhibits with 
which I must register my disagreement is 
contained in some of the literature of the 
Independent Labour Party which is on 
sale. 

Unless socialists refuse to have any part 
whatsoever in the capitalist war game, 
unless they use all their ;ower to prevent 
armament-making and bring the war- 
mongers to their senses, the freedom and 
righteousness which they desire will never 
be achieved. 

To save the exploited it is futile to use 
the methods of the exploiters. 

The exhibition will be open for two 
weeks. All pacifists living in Glasgow or 
visiting the Empire Exhibition should 
visit it. 


imperialist 


Playing With Fire 


THE well-known German “grievance” 

about the misrepresentation of Ger- 
many in the foreign, and especially British, 
press needs some modification in the light | 
of propaganda methods in that country 
itself. 

Not that there is any doubt that un- 
necessary anti-German propaganda, if not 
actual lies, is a too prominent feature of 
certain sections of the British press. But 
the presumed defence of it—retaliation 
(which is no defence, but only the same 
bankrupt idea that is trotted out—and 
swallowed—ia justificatio. of the arms 
race)—is ex o0s2d with greater difficulty by 
those concerned to give Germany fair play 


when the German pres itself indulges in 
misrepresentation. 


Especially is this so when that misrepre- 
sentation takes the form, not merely of 
biassed opinion or even insinuations, but of 
actual misstatement of facts. 


An example of this occurred in the 
Voélkischer Beobachter for August 8. Under 
a picture which was reproduced in the 
English press with captions indicating that 
it showed Sir Kingsley Wood inspecting the 
latest fire-fighting apparatus in use in mili- 
tary exercises, was the caption: 


These strange gentlemen in white are English 
soldiers in asbestos suits. They are demonstrating 
the newest flame-throwers to the highly-interested 
British Air Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood. 


PROSPERITY 
OR WAR 


A warning that it would soon be impos- 
sible for some nations to choose the way 
of force and « ‘hers the way of reason was 
made by Mr. Cordell Hull, American Secre- 
tary of State, in a broadcast speech on 
Tuesday night. He said there confronted 
the nations today this clearcut issue: 

Is the future of the world to be determined 
by universal reliance upon armed force and 
frequent resort to aggression, with resultant 
autarchy, impoverishment, loss of individual 
independence, and international anarchy ? Or 
will practices of peace, morality, justice, and 
order under law, resting upon a sound founda- 
tion of economic well-being, security, and 
progress, guide and govern in international 
relations ? 

After declaring that th: USA stood for 
peace, security, progress, and prosperity 
for themselves and for all nations, Mr. Hull 
said that “whatever may be our own wishes 
and hopes we cannot when there is trouble 
elsewhere expect to remain unaffected.” 


What this meant may be guessed from the 
resentment it aroused in Germany. 
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_. NEW GLASGOW EXHIBITION 


South-East Europe: 


v2 


An Austrian View 


Lansbury’s Visit 
Can Help To 


End Injustice 
Caused by War 


DANGER OF USING 
SMALL STATES 
AS PAIWNS 


By FRANCIS RONA 


Mr. George Lansbury left on Monday on 
his peace mission to Bulgaria. Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Hungary. A survey of 
the situation in that part of Europe is 
made in the following article by an Aus- 
trian correspondent. (A Hungarian view 
of the problems of Czechoslovakia 
appears on page 2.) 


T is an error to assume that we are 
living in times of peace. 


In Asia over 509 million pecple -re in- 
volved in on2 of the most terrific wars in 
the history of the world. In Spain “3 
million people are directly involved ia war 
—a figure whic’ excludes Powers inter- 
vening in that war. The expression “non- 
intervention” i. indicative of the deceptive 
morality of modern diplomacy and rela- 
tionships. 


To prevent the war of 1938—? becoming 
a second and more terrible world war, new 
attempts must be made to remove the 
inflammavle causes of war. 


From this point of ew the iourney 
which George Lansbury is makirg to 
South-East Europe must be regarded as 
the work of a fireman who is out to 
prevent the flames from spreading. 


WHERE POWERS CLASH 


Not so long ago the Ba'’kans were the 
fire-pit of Europe and the direct cause of 
the World War arose out of Balkan con- 
ditions. It was in that area that the in- 
terests of the European Powers clashed and 
it was they who used th2 inhabitants of 
that area as pawns in their game of power 
politics. 


Thanks mainly to the clever and intelli- 
gent policy of the present leaders, the Bal- 
kans have fortunately today become a re- 
latively more peaceful part of Europe. It 
is gratifying that, since the formation of the 
Balkan Entente, former enmities in this 
corner of Europe have been ended and a 
system of peaceful cooperation has been 
introduced. 


There are, however, political and econ- 
omic problems that have not yet been 
solved and which for the sake of permanent 
peace mus: be solved. 


The political difficulties are a conse- 
quence of the unjust Peace Treaties; the 
difficulties of economic recovery could be 
overcome by means of financial aid from 
the Western European Powers and by 
means of an economic agreement. 


HUNGARY’S CASE FOR REVISION 


The mutilation of Hungary remains an 
open wound. Even though Hungary is 
strictly outside the Balkan area, her con- 
nexions with the Balkan States are very 
close. 


But of greater importance is the friction 
(continued on page 2, column 1) 
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VIEW 
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arising from the territorial questions and 
the claims made by Fungarian public 
opinion, not only on Rumania and Yusgo- 
slavia, but also on Czechoslovakia for the 
safeguarding of minority rights. 

It is generally well known in England 
that of all the defeated States Hungary 
was compelled to make the greatest 
sacrifices. However, whereas Turkey, 
and later Germany, forcibly modified 
the conditions laid down in the Peace 
Treaties, Hungary, without disturbing 

‘ the peace of the world has suffered the 
alienation of 3} million Hungarians and 
the loss of two-thirds of her former 
territories. 

It was due to this that Hungary, after 
the War suffered serious internal convul- 
sions, some months of Bolshevist rule 
followed by reaction. The economic read- 
justments in consequence were slow. 

Th Hungarian people now believe that 
th: time has come when the Peace Treaties 
must be revised and that the Hungarian- 
inhabited territories c. her present fron- 
tiers must now be restored to her. The 
“Little Entente” formed by Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia for the 
purpose of safeguarding their territories 
has lost a great deal of its political import- 
ance, and German insuerce in Central 
Europe is becoming more pronounced. 

A comprehensive peaceful revision of the 
Treaty of Trianon would remove a standing 
injustice and a cause of war; otherwise it 
is inevitable that Hungary will enter into 
an alliance with Germany and obtain from 
her the necessary support for the revision 
of the Peace Treaties. 


TRAGIC FATE OF BULGARIA 


Bulgaria suffered an immense loss of man 
power in the two Balkan wars of 1912-13 
and in the World War which resulted in 
the collapse, at the end of September, 1918, 
on the Salonika front. 

Comparatively speaking, Bulgaria lost 
little of her territories in the final peace 
settlement, but she did lose her corridor 
to the Aegean Sea. Internal troubles on 
the fall of the pacifist peasant leader Stam- 
boliski followed by a reactionary military 
dictatorship have further weakened the 
country. 

The economic conditions of the coun- 
try are very primitive; the people are 
hard-working and decent. For pacifists it 
is interesting to note the strong Tolstoy 
movement; the religious ideas of the great 
Russian are widely disseminated. 

For a long time Bulgaria has refused to 
join the Balkan Entente as she would not 
accept the conditions which involved the 
loss of Bulgarian Macedonia. Suddenly, 
at the end of last month. Bulgaria joined 
the Balkan Entente. 

One of the main concessions won by Bul- 
faria is her freedom to reintroduce mili- 
tary conscription. The agreement is hardly 
logical. Why introduce conscription at the 
time of the signing of non-aggression pacts? 
One cannot go far wrong in assuming that 
only a part of the agreement between Bul- 
garia and the Balkan Entente has been 
made public. 


MINORITY PROBLEM 


The thorough study of tne minority prob- 
lem should be undertaken by every paci- 
fist. In South-East Europe the Peace 
Treaties brought no improvement whatever 
in the conditions of the minorities. I can 
only deal briefly with this. 

Yugoslavia and Rumania received enor- 
mous gains in territory inhabited by many 
millions of extraneous peoples. The 
minority policie. pursued were most unfor- 
tunate, for, with their oppression, minori- 
ties have become embittered. 

The following is but one example. The 
Croats, a slavonic race, were before the war 
in sympathy with the Serbs. But as their 
expectation of a democratic regime with 
a certain degree of autonomy was not ful- 
filled. they are now strongly opposed to 
Belgrade, or, rather, to the whole cen- 
tralized form of government. 

There are in Transylvania, apart from 
Rumanians, two millions Hungarians and 
many Saxons (German colonists). The 
Rumanians attempted a denationalization 
policy. and by taxes and by withholding 
official. appointm-nts, &c., they hoped to 
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GLORIOUS MORNING 


by Norman Macowan 


THE MESSAGE OF THIS PLAY, DELIVERED WITH 
ELAZING SINCERITY AND STRENGTH, IS THAT 
CHE CAUSE OF FREEDOM IS THE CAUSE OF GOD.” 


SOUTH-EAST EUROPE: AN AUSTRIAN | 
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Czechoslovakia : A Mungarian View -2 


‘MINORITIES’ CASE FOR 
MORE FREEDOM 
Men Who Feel Within “a Prison ”’ 


By NAGY IVAN 


HE ruling race in Bohemia, the 
Czechs, live in one block round 
Prague, in the middle of the country. 

They managed to gain with their propa- 
ganda the addition to themselves of the 3} 
million Sudeten Germans (one of the 
greatest minorities in Europe), and also 
to break the cultu.a!, geographical, and 
economic unit of the Carpathian basin— 
Hungary; but they were unable to hold it, 
and to give their fifty percent minorities 
such a life in which people are able to live. 
Czechoslovakia is an unnatural junction 
of two ancient geographical units. and I will 
try to deal with: the minority problem first 
in Bohemia, and then with the Carpathians. 


GERMAN FEELING TOWARD CZECHS 

In the centre of Bohemia live Czechs, the 
creators of the State, whose propaganda 
brought another seven million people into 
it. The Sudeten Germans have lived in the 
Sudeten mountains for centuries. Their 
number is 34 millions, and so the propor- 
tion of Czechs to the German minorities is 
two to one. 

The Germans, from the very beginning, 
always voted against the Czech press. On 
March 4, 1919, the Sudeten German inhabi- 
tants demonstrated that they did not want 
to be annexed to the Czechs. Let us listen 
to the words of Konrad Henlein, in the 
famous congress held in Karlsbad: 

Instead of the equality of all citizens, they 
have established inequality between all the 
nationalities; instead of civil and_ political 
equality, the Czechs have conceded the minor 
rights of the non-Czech peoples; instead of 
allowing all the nationalities free development, 
they have oppressed them in the fields of poli- 
tics and culture and in their national aims; 
instead of true democracy, a dictatorship of 


(continued from col. 1) 
weaken the economic position of these ex- 
traneous peoples and the Jews. 

It is gratifying to note that a little while 
ago King Carol granted the minorities their 
just rights in cultural matters. This per- 
haps is only a beginaing as, in order to 
achieve a real peaceful solution, further 
concessions must be granted. 

It is worth noting that the different races 
with their different languages in Transyl- 
vani& manage to rub along very well 
together when no artificial enmity is 
created either by political incitement or 
by oppression. 


BALKANS AS ECONOMIC UNIT 


The industrial development of this com- 
plex area remains still in the early stages 
though, in the Danube basin, Hungary 
managed after the War to build up a 
national industry. In Hungary, too, the 
banking system is stronger than in the 
othe. States. 

It is therefore understandable that Ger- 
many should endeavour to provide the 
industrial goods in exchange for raw 
materials. 

In principle nothing could be said 
against such an exchange of goods were 
it not that Germany uses these means 
for purposes of power politics and 
to obtain economic domination over these 

- countries. , 

Since, however, the Balkan Entente is 
politically tied to France and England, 
the economic expansion of Germany 
naturally creates resentment. The old 
problem of “spheres of influence” has 
come to life again. 

Because of her geographical position, 
Hungary’s attitude has special significance. 
Economic assistance for Hungary would 
ease the situation if the cne-sided domina- 
tion of national-socialist Germany and 
economic stringency is to be counteracted. 

The best solution that pacifgts could 
desire is the clearing up of these critical 
questions by means of voluntary coopera- 
tion of all interested States in South-East 
Europe. May the journey of George 
Lansbury result in the necessary conditions 
being created whereby these relationships 
can be improved. Neither by ignoring or 
upholding the unjust treaty conditions nor 
by threats of forcible readjustment can 


Last week Nagy Ivan dealt with the history 
of Czechoslovakia and showed how nine 
races now live within the borders of this 
post-War State. He also showed the role 
played by the big Czech arms works. 
permanent peace be safeguarded. 


the Czech majority, of officialdom and the 
police, has been introduced; 
second Switzerland of contented peoples with 
equal rights, a State has been created in 
which all the non-Czech peoples justly feel 
that they are not free, not satisfied, are with- 
out rights and oppressed. Today all the non- 
Czech peoples and racial groups, from Bohemia 
to Ruthenia, protest against this treatment, 
which is incompatible with racial conscious- 
ness, honour, and dignity. 


The Czechs suppressed the Sudeten Ger- 
mans economically too. 
mission in 1936 found Sudeten Germans 
starving. 


IN POLITICAL UNITY 
The Sudeten-German minorities have a 
higher culture than the Czechs. They are 
in political unity in the Henlein party. Yet 
Dr. J. G. Masaryk, one of the founders of 
the new State, wrote: 


As in the time of Kollar, we borrowed ideas 
and ideals from the Germans. The best example 
of it is Sokol, which came into existence as a 
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which they were obliged to give the Slovaks 
equality in the new State—free develop 
ment, free schools, language, autonomy. 


What has happened to this promise ? 

The Slovak people with their ancient 
language, culture, religion, vehemently pro-« 
test against this Czech prison. The Slovak 
Council in its appeal says: “The Slovaks 
never were Czechs ; nor have they slightest 
disposition ever to become Czechs.” 


In the great Slovak national assemblies 
it was declared: 

We have been a Slovak nation from time 
immemorial, and such we intend to remain 
in the future... The theory according to which 
Slovaks are Czechs is absolutely fictitious 
The Slovaks never were Czechs, just as the 
Czechs never were Slovaks. This is proved 
also by the difference in our past, our lan- 
guage, and our character. We consider our- 
selves to be a sovereign Slovak nation with 
our own ideals and our independent character. 
Father Hlinka (who died on Tuesday 

night) represented the Catholic Slovaks, and 
'Ranus the Protestants. 

They want nothing from other States 
in Europe. Their wish is to live inde- 
pendently and peacefully in their own 
religion, their own language and culture. 


“The Slovaks are deeply religious and did 


jnot turn to the atheists which, in Czecho- 


slovakia, number 5.3 percent. This percen- 
tage is comprised exclusively of Czech 
inhabitants. 


What happened to the Pittsburg agree- 


ment ? When one of the Slovak '!eaders, 
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This map shows the epproximate areas occupied by the minorities in Czechoslovakia. 
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authority shows somewhat larger areas as being occupied by Germans and by Hungerians. 


(From ".\n Atlas of Current Affairs," 


purely German movement, and was developed 
by Germans. (Sokol: Czech chauvinist move- 
ment). 


In the Czech-Slovak State—with 15 mil- 
lion inhabitants—one of the minorities 
alone numbers 3} millions. Why should 
this dangerous situation remain? 

It is quite impossible to imagine that 
the 34 million Sudeter-Germans would 
ever voluntarily go under the rule of the 
seven million Czechs. The _ situation 
does not need further explanation. It is 
quite clear. 

Can we not prefer the idea of peace and 
freedom, and fulfil the wish of Sudeten 
Germans? 

Had the Czechs, during the last nineteen 
years of their history, ruled democratically 
and on the Wilsonian ideals, the danger in 
the Sudeten Mountains would not exist. 
Now, Bohemia is in flames in the heart of 
Europe. 


THE SLOVAK TRAGEDY 

That is the serious minority situation in 
Bohemia. There, however, there are living 
Czech people. But in the Carpathians, with 
which I will now deal, the inhabitants are 
Slovak, Hungarian, and Ruthenian. Czechs 
never lived there. 

This Slovakia or Northern Hungary. was 
for 1,000 years a perfect geographical, 
economical and commercial unit with the 
Great Hungarian Plain. The Great Plain 
gave wheat and corn to the inhabitants of 
Northern Hungary, and bought their wood. 
There was never unemployment in 
Northern Hungary, because for 1,000 years 
the men went to the plain to work on the 
great harvests and got bread for their 
families. 

Now the Slovak and Ruthenian people 
have no work, and no corn, because Czech 
propaganda separated them from the plain 
—which is the only corn-growing country 
in all this part of Europe. There are no 
woods on the Hungarian Plain, and so the 
inhabitants there are in great need of wood. 


VEHEMENT PROTEST 
The Czech chauvinism will not hear 
about the Pittsburg “promise” (1918) in 


by J. F. Horrabin, Gollancz, 3s. 6d.) 


Juka Bela, tried to mention it in 1929, he 
was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal ser- 
vitude. 


We may imagine for ourselves what the 
Slovaks feeling is about the Czech slogan 
in 1919, about the Czecho-Slovak “unity” in 
language, religion, and culture. 


Next week Nagy Ivan will write about the 
situation of Hungarian, Ruthenian, Poles, 
&c., minorities in Czechoslovakia, and 
will explain why the minorities feel they 
cannot remain in the State as at present 
constituted. 
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Our Readers Gave Them 
Holidays 


As a result of an appeal on behalf of the 
Good Companions in PEACE NEWS ast 
month for a holiday for an East End mother 
and baby, not only did these two have a 
holiday but another family (consisting of 
father, mother, and two children) have been 
given a holiday by members of the Alton 
group of the Peace Pledge Union. A further 
offer of help has also been received, from 
a seaside reader, for a holiday for four 
couples. 


In a letter to PEACE NEWS Charles 
Stuart expresses the thanks of the Good 
Companions to all who responded to their 
appeal, and to anonymous senders of 
clothing. 


RICHARD GREGG’S INTEREST 


He adds that Richard Gregg (author of 
The Power of Non-Violence), has written 
from the USA as follows: 

Having twice seen reference in PEACE 
NEWS to the Good Companions, I like the idea 
of it so much that I venture to write for fur- 
ther information. 

I am interested because I think of it as an 
especially good activity for pacifists to help 
to build a better social order by ways that 
anybody can take part in. 

Charles Stuart’s address is 8 Highcroft 
Road, London, N.19. 
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All because 


ofa badge 


—IN CERMANY 
From a Correspondent 


A FEW days ago I was travelling by train 

through Germany when a young Ger- 
man in the carriage inquired what the 
initials “PPU” on my badge stood for; 
although, some years ago, he had visited 
Engtand, he had never seen a badge like it. 


Naturally, I was delighted to have the 
opportunity of explaining to him the aims 
and ideals of the Peace Pledge Union and 
he was very interested. even going so far 
as to ask me for Headquarters’ address so 
that he could write for further particulars. 
Finally he begged to be allowed to keep the 
badge and put it very proudly in his 
wallet. 


JEW-BAITING UNPOPULAR 


There were also in the carriage. two high 
officers of the National Guard who regarded 
our conversation—in English—with much 
suspicion. My German friend informed me, 
however, that such people had not the 
brains to learn English, but could only 
swear in German! 


He was most anxious to find out what 
English people were thinking about the 
new Germany and stressed the fact that 
Jew-baiting was just as unpopular among 
decent Germans as it is abroad. 


Such Germans were very distressed at 
the bad impression given to foreign 
visitors by anti-Jewish signs and 
especially by the notorious Der Sturmer. 


“Tt is a wicked paper that no decent Ger- 
man will look at,” said my friend with 
much feeling. 


WORKERS’ LOT IMPROVED 


There is a good deal of discontent among 
business men in Germany at the way they 
are forced to run their businesses and 
because the profit they can make is so 
small; and much (necessarily cautious) 
grumbiing at not being allowed to leave 
Germany with more than ten marks. 


[I got the impression that national- 
socialism is not so overwhelmingly 
popular as we in England are led to think, 
but even those who criticize it most can- 
not but give praise to the way the prob- 
lem of unemployment has been tackled 
and the way the lot of the working 
(especially the peasant) classes has been 
improved. 


One thing is certain. The Germans have a 
steady and real affection for the English people, 
and [I am glad that the policy of the PPU and 
of PEACE NEWS is, unlike that of the majority 
of English newspapers. doing nothing to hinder 
and everything to increase that affection. 


Germans’ Visit Leads toe 
F riendship 


From Our Own Correspondent 


Members of Immanuel Church, at 
Streatham, have just completed a success- 
ful fortnight’s entertaining of a party of 
young Germans. 


A most varied and comprehensive round of 
sight-seeing was arranged, in which many of the 
English hosts and hostesses took part. Besides 
visiting places of general interest, the Germans 
were able to obtain an intimate view of the life 
ef London and its people. 


FORCES OF GOOD WILL 


At the concluding social both the Rev. Porter 
Goff and Mr. Thompson, who had worked hard 
in organizing the visit, and Dr. Greifelt, the 
visitors’ leader, emphasized the fact that tremen- 
dous forces of good will had been loosened which 
were very precious and must not be allowed to 
evaporate. 


In fact, if Dr. Greifelt’s invitations are 
accepted, all Streatham will be travelling to 
Germany next year for holidays! Already it 
has been arranged for one English girl to go 
to Heidelberg this year as a guest of one of 
the German girls. 


There was, of course, no political significance 
at all in this visit, which was arranged through 
the Anglo-German Academic Bureau. Indeed, 
Dr. Greifelt was loudly cheered when, in reply 
to the Rev. Porter Goff’s suggestion that the 
Germans on that night might be referred to as 
“ Dr. Greifelt and his troupe" (a reference to a 
Puppet show by one of the visitors), he replied 
that he would infinitely prefer to be called that 
than “Dr. Greifelt and his troops.” 


That remark seeme& to be the keynote of the 
whole visit. 


® PEACE NEWS 


Men in Prison for 


Their 


Faith 


| HOW BRITISH PACIFISTS CAN 
HELP COMRADES ABROAD 


By PHILIP and MARGERY MUMFORD 


E did not know when we 

\) \) wrote three weeks ago about 

the War Resisters’ Inter- 
‘national that we were to be allowed 
a second article; will you please 
‘excuse, therefore, any  incon- 
sequence. 

The two separate names—War Resisters’ 
\International and Peace Pledge Union— 
imust not blind us to the oneness of pur- 
pose of the two organizations. The work 
of the two is complementary. 

How often have PPU speakers been 
asked, “ But what about other countries? 
Why don’t you dip something about 
them?” How seldom does the speaker, 
thus tackled, reply “The War Resis- 
ters’ International has charge of ‘his 
supremely important work.” 


What is this work of the WRI? It is true 
to say, as many do, that the function of 
British pacifists is to change the hearts of 
Britons before Great Britain can Zive the 
much-needed lead to the world in this 
matter of violence. 


CLEARING THE WAY 

But not even in these days of extreme 
nationalism are nations water-tight com- 
partments, and pacifism cannot flourish in 
this Empire unless there are pacifist 
pioneers in other countries, clearing them 
of the tangled undergrowth of hatred and 
prejudice. As the pioneers in virgin lands 
seemed sometimes to be fighting a losing 
battle against the indigenous growth of 
centuries, so the struggle of our comrades 
in other lands may sometimes seem well- 
nigh futile. 

Our faith, religious or rationalist, re- 
assures us that their struggle is not futile 
and we long to stretch out a hand to those 
who are up against the most recalcitrant- 
seeming public opinion. 


| 


A HELPING HAND 

We are not satisfied to be told only, 
“Get on with your own public: opinion.” 
We know that we must ease the strain, so 
far as we are able, for those who are 
nearly broken by the load they carry— 
not only for their sakes but because their 
strength is our strength, their weakness 
our weakness. 

This is the work of the WRI: to explain 


Ban on 
Native Delegate to 
Peace Congress 


BUT RACIAL FEELING 
IS BEING BEATEN 


An African was recently denied a 
passport when he tried to travel from 
South Africa to New York as a dele- 
gate to the Second World Youth Con- 
gress. 


The South African Minister of Native 
Affairs received a deputation which in- 
cluded the Bishop of Capetown, but refused 
to accede to the plea that the native dele- 
gate should be allowed to travel with the 
two European delegates. The Minister 
said the New York conference was a camou- 
flaged communist affair, and that he could 
not allow “his” natives to run the risk of 
contamination by subversive doctrines. 


At a conference for the organization of 
non-Europeans into a peace movement, con- 
vened by the Johannesburg Youth Peace 
Council, it was decided to take steps for the 
formation of one South African peace 
organization to include Europeans and non- 
Europeans. This decision is especially en- 
couraging in view of reports that racial feel- 
ing in South Africa is now very bitter. 


to bewildered families why their men re- 
fuse this common request for military 
service; to give hope to prisoners; to gain 
freedom for many prisoners; to help all 
those who seek to lean for a while upon 
its strength. 


It does not preach to the foreigner, 
pointing to the straight and narrow path, 
which our own feet have not yet found, 
and beseeching him to tread it. It simply 
offers help to pacifists who are being per- 
secuted by their governments. 


Largely through its British 
which is not persecuted and can work 
freely, the WRI has built up an organiza- 
tion to which anyone can turn for wise 
counsel and judicious action. 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


There are many quite simple ways in 
which members of the PPU can share the 
tremendous responsibility which the WRI 
has so increasingly taken upon itself. For 
example, in this quarter’s War Resister, 
there is a list of Dutch pacifists in prison 
who would like to receive greetings from 
fellow pacifists. 


How much *t_ouble or money would it 
cost each one of us to write to one 
prisoner a few words of friendly greet- 
ing? Could we not draw up a scheme 
whereby a group adopts all the prisoners 
in one prison 7r country, and encourages 
them with the knowledge that their fate 
is a matter of moment to pacifists over 
here? 


Let us in the PPU by some such means 
assist the WRI in its profoundly important 
task of creating a pacifist friendship that 
shall not recognize frontiers. 


(The War Resister is obtainable from 11 Abbey 
Road, Enfield. Middlesex, for a yearly subscrip- 
tion of ls. 2d.) 
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‘NON-VIOLENCE 
COMES WEST 


Because the local tramway company had 
decided to continue the tram service to 
Trinite Victor, near Nice, although the 
mayor of the village had already issued 
an order for its termination, several 
hundred excited villagers turned out to 
see what would happen one day last 
week, 

The tram duly approached, but in its path 
stood the mayor with the dignity be- 
stowed by his robes of office, with the 
villagers behind him. 

Non-violent resistance won the day. for the 
driver, seeing that the mayor did not in- 
tend to give up his position, reversed the 
tram and went away. 


Hungarian 


Christians’ 


Plea for Jews 


BUDAPEST. 
iA LARGE number of Christian artists, 

writers, journalists, and others signed 
an appeal against an anti-Jew Rill which 
became law recently. 

They appealed in the name of Hungarian 
culture and patriotism and for the honour 
of all human beings and of true Christians, 
and pointed out that Jews nad been sup- - 
porters and builders of Hungarian culture. 

Many of the signatories were well known, 
and the appeal was printed in the Hun- 
garian newspaper Pester Lloyd. 

—Nofrontier News Service. 


Extension of Mandate System 
Urged 

The extension of the mandate system to 
cover all colonial territory and dependen- 
cies was urged in a resolution adopted at 
the New Zealand Presbyterian Assembly 
meetings held in Auckland. 

One speaker suggested that New Zealand 
should place the Ross Sea Dependency 
under the League of Nations to indicate its 
willingness to share resources. 


The New Zealand Peace Pledge Union—for- 
mation of which was reported in PEACE NEWS 
in June—has presented a copy of The Power of 
Non-Violence, by Richard Gregg, to the Canter- 
bury College Library. 


| SEND POSTCARD 


“THE BEST 


Oo 


Free from 


WE ARE BUILDING 


FOR PROSPECTUS | 


SAVEWAY ” 


London's first Peace Building Society 
offers to its Investors: 


O p.a. 


Income Tax Fluctuation Worry 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


ST. PANCRAS HOUSE 
117 PARK STREET, 


LONDON, N.W.! 
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LYERMAN Melville is best known every- 
a where for his Moby Dick, and rightly, 
for it stands high among the handful of 


great works which thus far America has - 


given to the world. Everyone who has as 
much as locked into it knows that it is 
not merely a story of whale-hunting in the 
Pacific a hundred years ago; it plumbs not 
only ocean but eternal spiritua! depths. 


But the fame of this one book, deserved 
as it is, has in our day too much over- 
shadowed his other lesser but often ex- 
tremely readable works, and if anyone 
seeks a not wholly vacuous respite from the 
hour’s besetting problems, he or she might 
well do worse than turn to Melville’s semi- 
autobiographical, semi-fictionized records 
of his first adventures at sea and in Eng- 
Jand (Redburn), his reckless, almost scamp- 
ish, South Sea wanderings (Typee and 


BOOKS 


Omoo), and his voyage from Honolulu home 
as seaman on a United States frigate 
(White-Jacket). His Piazza Tales are 
superb short stories—or rather, some of 
them are! 


Melville also wrote other novels, but they 
are neither easily obtainable nor, in their 
confused profundities of meaning, easily 
comprehensible. 


The autobiographical books in particular, 
however, have all the freshness of the open 
sea; they not only describe but marvel- 
lously convey the very feeling of life on 
the old sailing: ships or among strange and 
savage folk. Cool winds blow through 
them, they have the pleasantness of past 
simplicities, and brutality, beauty, and 
humour are recorded with an equal eye. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 
Let no-one think them, though, merely 


adventurer (and wise man) of 100 years ayo suid about 
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escapist literature, a fleeing from all 
thoughts of peace and war, and good and 
evil; Melville was too serious, too deeply 
universal a writer not to foresee and con- 
cern himself with those basic problems of 
his age which, accentuated by the passing 
years, are also those of ours. In his various 
books he dwells, not insistently but con- 
tinuously, upon the contrast between the 
Christian asviration and pretension of our 
so-called civilization and all its panoply of 
war preparation. ‘The whole matter of 
war is a thing that smites common sense 
and Christianity in the face; so everything 
connected with it is utterly foolish, un- 
christian, barbarous, brutal.” 


He had lived in so-called Christian com- 
munities and aboard ship with so-called 
Christian sailors, and he had lived also 
among Marquesan cannibals, and he re- 
turned to ask: “ What separates the en- 
lightened man from the savage? Is civili- 
zation a thing distinct, or is it an advanced 
stage of barbarism?” Considering the 
bestialities and absurdities not only of 
“modern” war but of peace-time naval dis- 
cipline, and looking vack to his idyllic days 
in Typee, he was much inclined to wonder 
if it were not the cannibals who better 
deserved the description of “ civilized”! 


Of all the books, White-Jacket is the one 
which faces the evil cf war and prepara- 
tion for war most frankly and directly. On 
the surface it is a straightforward account 
of life on board a man- f-war, of the ship’s 
routine, of the individual officers and men, 
of every kind of incident occurring in the 
course of a voyage down the west coast of 
South America, round Cape Horn and home- 
ward bound northward. Any number of 
figures are firmly and vividly drawn—the 
Captain, the Commodore, Lieutenant “ Mad 


NEW BOOKS 


THE CHURCH’S 
SUPERIORITY 


leace and the Churches. By Irene Marinoff. 
Independent Press, Lid. 1s. 


Reviewed by Susan Miles 


HIS pamphlet is justly -.ummended by 
the Archbishop of York for its lucidity 
and its Christian spirit. Its author is the 
first holder of the Jessie Stewart Spicer 
Peace Fellowship, which enables women 
students to make contacts on the Con- 
tinent with a view to the increase of inter- 
national understanding. 


Miss Marinoff reither condemns pacifism 
as heretical nor commends it as obviously 
the only solution of world problems. Her 
method is judicial, but her summary of the 
absolutist’s position is somewhat inade- 
quate. 


It is Miss Marinoff’s own conviction that 
the difficulties in establishing a world State 
could only be overcome through a realiza- 
tion of the ecumenical (or universal) 
nature of the Church. The Church, she 
maintains, is in a, position infinitely 
superior to that of any organizations work- 
ing for understanding between the nations, 
for while these make the'r start from the 
given diversity of nations through which 
they must work their way to the ideal of 
humah brotherhood, “the Church offers not 
an ideal but a fact, man united not Ly his 
aspirations but by the lov: of God.” 


The division of mankind into separate 
nations lies at the very root of the idea 
“international,” while “ the term ‘ ecumeni- 
cal’ refers to the experience within history 
of the given unity of the Church. The one 
starts from the fact of division and the 
other from the fact of unity in Christ.” 


The words within quotation marks are 
taken from the report on the Oxford Con- 
ference on Church, Community, and State, 
published in 1937 under the title The 
Churches survey their Task. Miss Marinoft 


quotes freely from this document and is 
of opinion that by developing a true ecu- 
menical spirit Christians can most effect- 
ively serve the peace of the world in the 
present situation. 

Although she expresses a faith which, in 
view of the glaring disruption of the 
Church visible upon earth, may seem fan- 
tastic to many, Miss Marinotf is far from 
being unaware of the scandals of ecclesi- 
astical nationalism and sectarianism. Her 
position is not easily commended to those 
who are alienated from the Church; but 
her quiet and judicial manner should win 
a hearing from some who would have dis- 
missed a more vehement exposition as 
clearly untenable and absurd. 


ROYALTY AND NOBILITY 


This England. By W. S. Shears. Right 

Book Club. 2s. 6d. 

If the writjng of history ignores a coun- 
try’s people then this is a good history 
book, for it is not about the English—that 
is if you agree that the word covers all 
classes—but concerns itself with a few, 
royalty and nobility. 

As an historical reviev its chapter on 
“Origins” is similarly weak, as it care- 
fully avoids all early peasant, or later poli- 
tical, tendencies among the people. Move- 
ments have not existed, and of tendencies 
there have heen none. Everything in the 
garden has been lovely except for a few 
odd people of Warwick the King Maker or 
Cromwell typ2, but even these, thank God, 
were soon removed. 

The same method has been followed in 
dealing with the counties, and towns: for 
example, out of two pages given to Liver- 
pool one of them is devoted to the Derby 
family. 

Despite this the book contains much that 
is of interest about each county and town, 
as the author is well informed: and it is 
well illustrated with drawings by Hanslip 
Fletcher, 

TOM ROBINSON 
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Jack” (the finest seaman of them all when 
sober), Cuticle the :urgeon, and above all 
the captain of the .nain top, Jack Chase, 
Melville’s ideal of the rare sailor able to 
preserve his individuality and independ- 
ence of spirit under whatever disciplinary 
rigours. There is special stress laid upon 
the evils of the indiscriminate flogging then 
common in the American as other navies~— 
the book did much to bring about reform— 
and such climax as the narrative has comes 
when Melville himself is ordered to be 
punished »y this means. 


MATTER OF RIGHT AND WRONG 


But always the other broader theme is 
turning up. Killing in war, Melville in- 
sists, is as much murder as at any other 
time, and he condemns the whole business 
of naval service as pure and total waste, 
simply robbing the nation of that much 
productive ability. Worse than that, he 
declared, “standin: navies, as well as stand- 
ing armies, serve to keep alive the spirit 
of war even in the meek heart of peace.” 


What, then, was he prepared to do about 
it? In his attack upon flogging, he demand- 
ed its total abolition “no matter if we 
have to dismantle our fleets, and our un- 
protected commerce should fall a prey to 
the spoiler... It is not a dollar-and-cent 
question of expediency, it is a matter of 
right and wrong.” (His italics) If he was 
prepared for that in the cause of ending 
flogging, he was certainly prepared for it 
in the infinitely larger matter of war itself. 
In fact, he says as much in another pas- 
sage: 

Say on, say on; but know you this, and lay 
it to heart, war-voting Bench of Bishops, that 
he on whom we believe himself has enjoined 
us to turn the left cheek if the right be smit- 


ten. Never mind what follows. That passage 
you cannot expunge from the Bible; that pas- 
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sage is as binding upon us as any other; that 
passage embodies the soul and substance of the 
Christian faith; without it, Christianity were 
like any other faith. And that passage will 
yet, by the blessing of God, turn the world. 


HIS PRAYER 


How deeply he felt all this appears at 
the very 2nd where in a typical Melvillean 
epilogue he compares the earth sailing 
through space to his maa-of-war sailing 
through the sea, and ends a number of 
allegorical paralleis with the words: “what- 
ever befal! us, le. us never train our mur- 
derous guns inboard; let us not mutiny 
with bloody pikes in our hands. Our Lord 
High Admiral will yet interpose; and 
though long ages should elapse, and leave 
our wrongs unredressed, yet, shipmates and 
world-mates! let us never forget that, 


“ Whoever afflicts us, whatever surround, 
Life is a voyage that's homeward bound!” 


Above all things he desired to “snap this 
man-of-war world’s sword in its scabbard,” 
and looked forward to the day when White- 
Jacket might ke read as “the history of an 
obsolete barbarism.” Well may we echo 
his prayer, “God hasten the time!” and 
take new courage from his example. For 
Melville was one of the world’s great 
writers; even more, he was one of the 
world’s wise men, and to know that such 
have in all times been upon one’s side is 
the best and strongest of reassurances. His 
books should be read for the pleasure they 
can offer, but there is vastly more than 
pleasure in them all. 


Geostrey West 


(Typee, Omoo, Write-Jacket, and Moby Dick 
are all obtainable in the World’s Classics series 
at 2s. each, and Typee has also lately been 
issued as a Penguin Illustrated Classic. The 
Piazza Tales and Redburn last appeared in Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, b have row been tremain- 
dered. Various other editions of Melville’s works 
are available. mostly at cheap remainder prices, 
an odd comment on current literary apprecia- 
tion.) 


THE NEUTRAL STATES 
ARE AFRAID OF WAR 


"THE modern vorld by 


has always recog- 
nized Norway and 
Sweden to be neutral 
in the event of war. 

Neither country has 
bad any designs upon 
the property of others, and both have been 
considered too far off the map and too 
small to be of any consequence in general 
a European war. 

For these reasons Scandinavia has been per- 
mitted to bask in the security of peace for years, 
and her peoples have benefited. 

I believe I am right in saying that war has 
not come to Sweden for 100 years. Her policy, 
and that of Norway and Denmark, with whom 
she is closely associated, has always been for 
peace, and there is no doubt that her people have 
displayed a certain smug complacency toward 
the bickerings of the rest of Europe. 

We have always taken it almost for granted 
that, as far as war is concerned, Scandinavia 
simply does not fit into the horrible picture. 

Yet, today, at least, we are wrong. 


* . . 


HEN I visited Norway and Sweden 
recently I thought I should see the 
cockpit of Europe from the Scandinavian 
ring-side seats. But I found that Scandi- 
navia, in the opinion of most Scandinavians, 
is right in the ring. 

She looks upon herse!! as neutral, but she 
only hopes to keep neutral. My tour took me 
from Stockholm to far inside the Arctic Circle, 
and south via Oslo; everywhere I came across 
the same spirit and thoughts. 

In a train between Tronjheim and Oslo one 
of three Norwegians got into conversation with 


me. After talking about the beauty of the fjords, 
he said: 


“What do you think of the international situa- 
tion? ” 

When on the Continent, it is generally wise 
to avoid such conversations; but in this instance 
I had no choice. The old man, probably a re- 
tired banker, doctor, or solicitor, continued: 


“T can see it coming. God knows we want 
to be left in peace. We want no friction with 
the rest of Europe, but we are willing to help 
in the cause of preserving peace if need be. 
That, we have already proved. But, though 
we've always been recognized as a _ neutral 
country, we can’t possibly remain neutral this 
time.” 


This time! One would think that the war was 
already upon us! 


Frank Illingworth lente 


E continued: “It 

will be forced 
Russia is 
building a great naval 


who has just completed base at Murmansk 
a tour of Scandinavia. 


which is ice free and 
{ of more use to her 
than her present bas2 in the Baltic. 

“ But even Murmansk is too far north to be of 
much use other than as a shelter for her craft 
against bombers, and she’s looking for ports 
further south. Germany and Britain, too, want 
naval bases on our west coast. 

“We will have no choice but to give ‘jose 
vast natural harbours to one or other side 
engaged in a war. We can only be friends 
with one side, the one to which we give cur 
harbours; the other will consider us an enemy, 
and we'll suffer.” 

One has the pitiful picture of a proud tittle 
country, which has never taken part in the 
dangerous political juggling indulged in by the 
rest of Europe, being drawn into a war against 
its will 


Whether this is the case or not I am not 
qualified to say. I am only faithfully recording 
what I heard and saw. 


SWEDEN is in the same boat as Norway. 
A peaceful country. A fairly prosper- 

ous country which worships its king and its 
method of government. Once pro-German, 
it is now far too democratic to agree with 
the methods of persecution so _ freely 
adopted by the Nazis. 

Two hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle 
I talked to a miner. Beneath the snow-clad 
peaks of the Storlein mountains I talked to a 
railwayman. And in Stockholm I talked to a 
hotel proprietor. In each case I learned that 
Sweden expects to be drawn into any general 
European war. It may not be the official 
opinion, but it is the opinion of the people. . 

“We can't avoid a war. Yet we don't want 
a war. Sweden is content. She has only 
6,000,000 people (twice as many as Norway), she 
has no disputes with her neighbours, and no 
desire to be drawn into the disputes of Central 
Europe. In fact, she’s as neutral as ever she 
was. Yet it seems very, very doubtful whether 
she will be able to prevent herself being drawn 
into the abyss of blood and slaughter which 
appears to be the natural follow-on to the 
present armaments race.” 

Here is further evidence that, should a Euro- 
pean war break out, it will embroil every 
country. 
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This article was originally published 
in German on July 14 by “ Freies 
Deutschland,” which describes it- 
self as “ the organ of the German 
Opposition.” 


That paper declared it had received 
the article from a “young comrade 
in Germany.” 


QE day I received by post a red 

card sent by the Director of the 

Labour Corps, beginning “Comrade,” and 

telling me I had to go to the Tempelhof 
Goods Station. 


“ For Conspicuous 
Gallantry...” 


By GRACE A. TANN 

HE following is an arresting example of 
the breaking through into a man’s con- 
sciousness of the stark realities of war on 
hearing the polite and laudatory expres- 
sions used by tne military authorities on 
the death of his brother in the Great War. 
The passages are taken from Jack Jones's 
Unfinished Journey (Readers’ Union, Ltd.). 

A newspaper cutting is quoted:— 


KILLED 16 GERMANS 

D.C.M. Handed Merthyr Parents Today 

At Cardiff Barracks, in the presence of a full 
muster of troops and the band, Colonel L. 
Beynon, G.B. commanding the No. 4 District, 
Shrewsbury, presented Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
Garth Terrace, Penydarren, Merthyr, with the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal won by their son, 
the late Company Sergeant-Major D. Jones of 
the Welch Regiment. 

The official record stated that the late sergeant- 
major was awarded the medal for conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty during an attack. 
Reorganizing part of his company, which had 
become detached, he led them forward and re- 
gained touch with the main body, and afterward, 
with four privates, he attacked and captured 
an enemy strong point and killed the garrison. 

He showed fine qualities of resource and 
initiative. 

Sergeant-Major Jones, was one of the six 
brothers to join the colours, was subsequently 
killed. In the attack for which he was awarded 
the DCM, it is known that he alone killed six- 
teen Germans with hand grenades. The rela- 
tives have also received a certificate from the 
general commanding their son’s division. 

Jack Jones reads the cutting in a mili- 
tary hospital, where he has gone to visit 
another of the brothers who is badly 
wounded and awaiting a further operation. 
He himself has been out in France, been 
wounded and invalided out. The next 
chapter tells of the family  re-union, 
Christmas, 1919, at the parents’ home at 
Merthyr. 

THE REALITY 

They count the medals and certificates 
gained by the brothers, then brother Dick, 
with his “shell-shattered hip” and Jack, 
with his “shell-shortened finger,” two 


“ ex-killers,” go for a walk and Jack reflects: 

In one attack “he alone killed sixteen Germans 
with hand grenades,” and the general had said 
to our mam: “ You should be proud of your son, 
Mrs. Jones.” 

But our mam, who had had twelve children, 
nine of whom she had reared to be men and 
women, never reared our Dave to kill sixteen 
Germans with hand grenades. For our mam 
loved all the children in Tai-Harry-Blawd, irre- 
spective of nationality. Welsh to the core 
though she was, she used to smile on the McGill, 
Flannery and Scott children who lived in Tai- 
Harry-Blawd. 

Not until she had seen What Price Glory? and 
other war films did she realize what four of her 
boys had been up to in France and Belgium. 
She never reared us for that; she hadn't begged 
in distant valleys to feed us through the '98 
strike so that we could kill sixteen Germans with 
hand grenades. She carried baskets of food on 
her head up the side of one mountain and down 
the other side so that there should be life, not 
death. 


INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN 
OPINION. 


Are you interested in solving the most pressing 
problems of the moment—the demand for 
Colonies, Peace and Internationalism, Racial 
intolerance, etc..? 

You should read Infesnational African Opinion, 
the monthly magazine expressing the views of 
Africans and their kin throughout the world. 
Published by The International African Service 
Bureau, 12a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 


Price 3d. 
Yearly subscription 3/6 post free. 
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PEACE 


There is no special medical examination 
for the Labour Corps, the general military 
examination being enough; even those who 
are incapable of military service have to 
serve in the Labour Corps. 


I myself belonged to the military reserve 
2F, but they wouldn’t leave me in peace, 
but sent me into a Labour Corps. 


NEWS * 


HEN an officer enters, the first 

one to see him has to shout 
“ Attention.” Then the whole barracks has 
to stand strictly to attention, even if you're 
in your nightshirt, or quite naked. 


VV 


If your bed is not quite in order you 
are punished. The favourite punishment 
is to make the culprit walk three times 


German Labour Camp 


FTER waiting many hours at the 

Tempelhof station, we were 
loaded, some thousand men. into old fourth- 
class carriages. The transport was going 
to various Silesian camps. We arrived at 
our destination, Nimbsch, after twelve 
hours. 


The camp commander from Nimbsch had 
met us at Tempelhof, and acted as our 
leader. 


Although we all arrived that morning 
starving, the officer told us that the chief 
would receive us with the questions, “Are 
you hungry, are you tired.” and that we 
had to answer “No,” for “ You are men, 
after all, and can control yourselves.” 


The chief of the camp naturally received 
us with the questions as to whether we 
were hungry and tired, and we naturally 
muttered the words that had been recom- 
mended to us. Some hours afterwards’ we 
had our lunch. 


WE were left in peace the first 

three days. We had an easy 

life in camp, had to fill our palliasses, and 

then waited for things to happen. Then, 
on the fourth day, we began to exercise. 


The drill began with our troop leader 
telling us we weren't men, but numbers; 
number one, two, three, and so on. 


Bed, cupboard, washbowl, and man, had 
all the same number. We heard from our 
troop leader that when we had left the 
camp behind us, we wouldn’t be numbers, 
but half-men and we should only be whole 
men after our military service. Summer 
and winter we had to get up at half-past 
four in the morning, we had an hour before 
breakfast for making beds, cleaning bar- 
racks, washing, sports, and:so on. 


Breakfast wasn’t so easy to obtain, be- 
cause the officers used to inspect daily, and 


woe to the man who hadn't made his bed 
properly. 


round the camp in his nightshirt (and often 
in the snow). 


Breakfast is in the dining and amuse- 
ment hall. The food is primitive, butter, 
margarine, and fat alternately, the usual 
marmalade, and an indescribable home- 
made sausage. Heaven knows what it’s 
made of, but it is almost inedible. 


You can scarcely tell the difference be- 
tween the coffee and the tea, and, although 
the bread is brittle, if you don’t look after 
your portion, you'll get nothing, as your 
starving comrades simply snatch it. 


BEFORE the meal can begin some- 
body has to give a short talk. 
These are the usual Nazi slogans, such 
as “Germany must live, even if we die,’ 
or, “ The flag is more than death,” or that 
intelligent slogan, “The Leader belongs 
to us, as we belong to the Leader.” 


After the meal there is flag parade, the 
troops stand at attention before the staff, 
the commander appears and greets us “Heil 
Hitler, Comrades,” to which we have to 
give the stereotyped answer, “ Heil Hitler, 
Captain.” 


After the flag is hoisted, and the leader 
of the camp has saluted it with raised arm, 
punishments are meted out. 


Names ar2 read out of those who are not 
properly washed, of those who have not 
made their beds properly, and so on. As 
we had so much to do in the one hour be- 
fore breakfast, a washing inspection was 
instituted to see that we all really did 
wash ourselves. 


Everybody got a ticket which he had to 
give up as he washed. The result of this 
washing inspection was still more punish- 
ments, as we couldn't get our other things 
done. 


H=N we went to work. In the 
two camps in which I was w?2 
had to walk a mile and then work either 


w 


———nenoenee EXGHANGING: —— 
EXPERIENCES 


Two young men from a German labour 
camp are joining an_ international 


labour camp in South Wales this 
summer. 

It would be possible to arrange for 
English pacifists who wished to do so 
to go and work in German labour 
camps. 


at cleaning out streams, breaking stones, 
or forestry. 


After our day’s work we had two hours 
of exercises, then, when we thought we 
were free, the evening’s entertainment 
began. We had lectures and sing-songs. 
At half past nine was the last post, then 

we sank, dead tired, into bed. 


HE worst thing about the camps 

is that there is rarely any in- 

dividual punishment. Generally several 

rooms or a whole barracks will be confined 
to camp. 


in this way any comradeship that might 
arise is destroyed. 


There are other punishments, too. Our 
room was once condemned to change into 
each of our three uniforms within ten min- 
utes; we had to practise this for hours 
because. if only one of us was a second 
over time,-the whole process had to be 
repeated. 


Naturally, we also had political educa- 
tion, here is a typical example: a student 
was giving a lecture. I don’t know whether 
we were particularly tired or particularly 
foolhardy that evening, but some of the 
comrades began to snore. 


Immediately we were all driven three 
times round the camp. and got eight days 
confinement to barracks. 


y JE got 25 pfennig per day, but 

we seldom saw the money, as 

it was always mortgaged weeks in advance 
at the canteen. 


Every inmate of a labour camp has all 
punishments entered in his papers, and 
many have earned an extra year's service 
through “ bad national-socialist behaviour.” 


All these men are against national 
socialism, all are waiting for a new and 
better idea. 


It needs only a few good agitators among 
them, only a few known passwords, and 
a concrete goal to make from these men 
the worst enemies of the regime. 


The 


Younger Generation 


a 


A Goal for Citizens-to-be 


HAVE just finished reading the 
third of three remarkable books, 


sosesoenevensnansenencssesnsescororereeeen ( POSCTIOCU by 190 ce vaewevscccnencacascenesesceseuensseuczen anne 


Vera Brittain’s Testament of ELIZABETH SALUSBURY (aged eighteen) 


Youth, Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs 
of an Infantry Officer, and Under- 
tones of War by Edmund Blunden. 


If I were a millionaire nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to send these 
three to everyone who regarded war and 
its ghastly issues with indifference or, worse 
still, with approbation. Ever since I have 
been old enough to take interest in world 
affairs (I am now eighteen), peace has 
seemed to me the most worth-while cause 
to work for. 

The more one reads of war conditions, the 
more apparent becomes the need to make a 
definite stand for péace. The apathy with 
which the present trend of affairs is re- 
garded by those who experienced the world 
tragedy of 1914-18, is one of the most 
amazing facts in an amazing world. 


* 


Yesterday I read in the paper that over a 
thousand men are slowly going blind as a 
result of gas attacks in the last war. 

Men, now middle-aged, who gave their 
youth and health in the war to end wars 
condemned to years of sadness and han- 
dicap, must now endure the mockery of 
hearing that preparation for the next war 
is going full speed ahead. 

Yet how many of their comrades who saw 
their agony are fighting to prevent these 
and worse horrors?) The percentage is 
lamentably small. 


The years which have passed between 
have apparently dulled their memory. They 
are content with the version of things pre- 
sented to them, without further thought. 

The talk of peace screens a more thorough 
preparation for war than has ever been 
made before. There is I am sure, a large 
number of people who consider rearmament 
as the only way to peace. Have they no 
imagination ? 

A child given a host of new toys is never 
content to see them carefully stored in a 
cupboard. His only thrill is to see how 
they work. 

The same principle applies to the coun- 
tries of the world today. Their elaborate 
preparation will not be wasted. A peace 
bristling with guns is no true peace, it is 
merely a defensive armistice. 


* 


What of the youth of today? Are they 
pulling their weight? Among a certain 
number there does seem to be a definite 
awakening to the need for decisive action, 
but a large majority just don’t bother. 

We are the citizens-to-be, who in the 
event of a war would have to bear the 
brunt of it. Would it not be better, then, 
to strive before it is too late? 

A group of young people known to me 
were recently heard to exoress the view 


that, as they had not been in the War, they 
would like to have the experience just to 
see what it was like. It seems almost im- 
possible for sane persons to have such a 
desire, but the fact remains that, if a large 
majority holds this view, there is a constant 
danger unless the short-sightedness of such 
a policy is brought home to them. 


How surprising that in a generation which 
prides itself on freedom from cant and 
meaningless tradition, the glory of war as 
the finest career for a healthy young man 
should still hold good ! Can we not go one 
better, and build a new faith? A faith of 
good will, cooperation, and earnest striving 
for the friendship of the races of the world? 


This must be the goal toward which we 
strive. There never has been, never will be 
a more worthy cause. Why not try and do 
your bit now ? 


Get to know 


ALLYSOL 


=_— 


PEACE 


Write a Leaflet ? 


appeal for women to join ina 

campaign against militariza- 
tion there have been numerous 
letters making the same request—for 
a leaflet in plain words that states a 
plain case against ARP. 


\ MONG the many replies to my 


Many correspondents have pointed out 
that a leaflet on the theme of Women’s 
Voluntary Services needs a companion 
leaflet on the broader issue of ARP. 


I have asked many times for enthusiastic 
promises to be translated into draft leaf- 
lets but without much result. This time 
I am attempting to encourage readers by 
submitting to them a draft leaflet of my 
own If it does not inspire therr to write 
an entire leaflet it may move them to 
make emendations and alterations, or sug- 
gestions for important points that have 
been overlooked. 


I hope especially that those women who 
have expressed their willingness to help 
in a campaign will make it one of their 
first jobs to consider this draft carefully 
and make their suggestions. 


DO YOU CALL A SPADE, A SPADE? 


Do you believe in war? 
Do you believe that organized murder 
of the workers of one country by the 
workers of another country is a sane 
and satisfactory method of solving 
problems? 


Do you believe that wars are fought:— 
to save democracy; 
to make a world fit for heroes to live in; 
to end war? 


Or do you suggest that wars are fought 
to protect vested interests and to defend 
Gividends? 


Do you say—I will fight to defend my 
country, or do you use plainer words? 


—I will kill by bomb, poison gas or 
machine gun the men, women and 
children of another country if the Gov- 
ernment can put across a convincing 
slogan. 

Or do you leave the dirtier work of kil- 

ling to the young men and decide to join in 
ARP? 


ARP is two faced. Have you seen both 
faces? 


Jt aims at increasing the efficiency of war 
by regimenting the population; 
by turning them into a civilian army; 
by preventing panic which it sees as 
the greatest hindrance to a war. 


It aims at minimizing the effects of war 
py first aid services: 
by fire fighting services: | 
by brown paper & sand & gas proof 
room . 


BUT WHICH AIM COMES FIRST? 


For publicity and propaganda purposes 
ARP is a noble scheme that is solely cen- 
cerned with saving life’ There is no men- 


What this... 


THINK there would be many more 

Christian conscientious objectors if this 
question of defence were cleared up. 

Which is the lesson of the Gospel? That 
to save ourselves we must save our breth- 
ren, even at the cost of our lives. Christ 
died to save us and therefore he could 
triumph  dver death. If we want eternal 
life we must be ready to die to save our 
fellow me. 


If we defend our lives by killing our 
aggressor (even if only as a last resort) we 
take away from our brother the chance to 
live un and find out his mistake, whereas 
our sacrifice may bring home to him the 
wickedness of his act; in any case God 
gives him, through us, another chance. 


If a man threatens my life, I, as a 
Christian, must see that in my aggressor 
something much more precious is in dan- 
ger—his soul; and the same applies to 
anybody who might threaten the life of 
my dear ones. 


As a Christian pacifist I do not want to 
boast tha:, given the circumstances, and 
having to take a quick decision I should 


ASKS THE EDITOR 


OF 
A Woman's 


Point of Vier 


tion of its first function of increasing the 
efficiency of war, no mention of the fact 
that bombers are more effective if they 
leave behind them a regimented and docile 
population, no mention of the fact that 
ARP volunteers zelease the more able for 
the more important job of killing. 


Have you seen both sides of ARP? 


Have you seen it from the point of view 


of helpless men and women in other coun- | 


tries? Or does your imagination stop at 
the coasts of Britain? Does your humanity 
stop at the coast. of Britain? Have you 
seen ARP as a provoca‘ion, just as rearma- 
ment is a provocation? Part of a mad race 
that can only end in war.— 


Warning sirens—then planes that ap- 
proach silently 


Concret2 shelters—heavier bombs 


YOU as an individual can do little to 
stop the Government rearming, that suici- 
dal policy has too many powerful sup- 
porters—but— 


ARP is your part in rearmament; 

your part in the preparation for war— 
for a war that you don't want and that you 
need not have. 


Are you going to take part, knowing 
what it means. or will you stand firm 
against it? 


Formerly the civilian population has 
taken little part in preparation for major 
wars. Now they are asked to take a major 
part. 


You have your chance now. 


Are you going to prepare? Are you 
going to join in ARP? Are you on the side 
of murder, indiscriminate murder by bomb, 
gas and machine gun, tank and submarine— 


OR 


Are you ashamed and sick of war, a bar- 
barous, out of date useless method, and will 
you refuse to prepare for it, to take part 
in it, and decide to work against war; a 
cause that will need all the courage and 
heroism that war neeas, and which you can 
serve without stifling your conscience, 
without hypocrisy and without vague 
phrases that cover unpalatable truth. 


* rd * 


A prize has been cffered by the Women’s 
Voluntary Services for the best poster on 
the subject of Women and ARP. We can- 
not offer a prize—but we believe you will 
not be les: ready to help or less keen to 
produce a really good leaflet. Show us 
what you can do. 


MLS. 


DON’T BE 
MISLED 


by the 
WORD 
‘‘ DEFENCE ” 


act according to these principles. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which we have 
still to a certain extent in common with 
the lower animals, or love for my dear 
ones might prevail. 


None of us is perfect, and human nature 
is weak. All a Christian can and should 
do is to set down some principles for his 
actions, strengthen them through his 
thoughts, which would be his prayer, and 
trust to God, whom he would thus find 
embodied within himself, that in the emer- 
gency he will have the strength to do the 
right thing for a Christian as a natural 
reaction to aggression. “ With men this is 


NEWS 


August 20, 1938 


BEATRICE LEIGH-CLARE, in the fourth article in our 


series on pacifism and unemployment problems, writes about 


FRIENDSHIP 
—BY POST 


Mrs. Beatrice Leigh-Clare, of “ Longshot,” to correspond, so that all outgrown clothes, 


the Ridgeway, Guildford, invites all paci- 
fists to join the “adoption” plan described 
in this article. 


| TI is now nearly three years since 
my husband first said to me that 
ae thought we ought to “ adopt’”’a 
family in the distressed areas. 
| I knew something about the idea and 
thought it a good one but I replied, “Oh! 
I don’t see how we could. We should never 
be able to do enough for them. What could 
we find to send, for w> wear our clothes 
till they fall to pieces? ” 


I went on saying this sort of thing, until 
one evening my husband cam2 home and 
told me that it was al. arranged—that he 
even had the name and address of a family 
for us to “ adopt.” 

So there was then nothing for it but to 
do all we could for them. 


x 


HOUGH we are not rich people and have 
never been adie to send our friends in 
Monmouthshire a great deal, it dic not take 
me long to realize that our help, small as 
it was, did seem to make a real difference. 
Before a year had gone by I thought “ if 
only other people knew how much happi- 
ness they could give in this way. I am sure 
there are hundreds who would want to try 
Les” 

So I wrote a letter to The Times, which 
was published, and almost at once more 
than a score of people wrote to me, saying 
either that they had long wanted to “adopt” 
a family but did not know how to find one, 
lor else that the idea was new to them but 
| made a strong appeal—if only they could 
discover the right people to help. 


* 


O ever since then I have been organizing 
a kind of Family Exchange. I have 
collected particulars of nearly 2,000 fami- 
lies and single lonely men and women, 
from all the Special Areas, from Cumber- 
land to South Wales, wéth the unstinted 
help of social workers in these areas. They 
are busy people—often worked. off their 
feet—but they take immense pains to col- 
lect the information 1 ask for. 


When people write to me, saying that 
they have boys or girls of a certain age, I 
can nearly always find on my lists a family 


impossible; but with God all things are 
possible.” 


&e., can be used at once. 

With the help of friends, whe have 
most generously given me their time, I 
have been able to arrange nearly 906 
“adoptions” in th. last eighteen months, 
or 2 little less. 

And all the while [ have been learning 
with more and more certainty, that though 
the material help, which is so sorely 
needed, is of immense value, it is the 
human interest, the simple kindness—in 
fact, the personal touch which counts mest. 


* 


BELIEVE that it i agreed that the worst 

misery of long unemployment is not the 
stark poverty it brings, but rather the utter 
hopelessness—the feeling that not only is 
there no chance of better times but that 
no-one cares whether you live or die. 

This is where these friendships help so 
much and—like mercy—they are twice 
blessed, for they bless those that give at 
least as much as those that take, for it is 
a rare privilege t~ b- able to do something 
for people as brave and patient. 

Even if every able-bodied man in the 
country could find work tomorrow (and 
we have been warned that for many 
years we must expect to have armies of 
unemployed) there are scores of thous- 
ands of cases where accident or illness 
has disabled the breadwinner—or perhaps 
the terrible pace of modern work has 
worn him out at forty or little more. 


Such men often have young children, and 
a pitiful childhood lies before them ti] they 
grow up to take the first work they can 
find—probably the poorest sort of work, 
without prospects. 


¥ 


HINK what a difference it makes te 
families like these if parcels come, 
bringing worn but wecrable clothing, toys, 
sometimes perhaps surplus fruit and vege- 
tables, presents (however small) on birth- 
days and at Christmas, books and papers, 
and little comforts in times of ilIness—all 
things that may cost so very little in money 
and may yet transform homes and lives 
especially as they are not just “charity” 
(in the debased sense of a beautiful word) 
but show the interest and sympathy of a 
real friend. 

Already £ know of cases where people 
have gone to work for their friends and 
the relationship has been a really happy 
one every time. 

If only the movement could spread, as I 
feel it ought to spread, and ‘ adoptions” 
could be counted in hundreds of thousands 


The question of a war of defence is| instead of in mere hundreds, the difference 
different. War has to be prepared, arms|in feeling throughout the country would 


must be manufactured, even invented, 
men must be trained in their use, plans 
must be made. 


It means preparing te kil! your eventual 
aggressors, and so allowing their souls to 
be lost, so that you may retain your life 


means to a Christian 


or save that of your dear ones. There is 
no excuse here for having acted under the 
impulse of lower instincts. 


No true Christian can therefore sanction, 
help or take part in any organization which 
prepares an armed defence. Still less can 
he agree to make use of the arms prepared, 
or seek refuge behind them. 


Finally it should be considered that a 
war of defence is never really waged in 
defence of human life, but only in defence 
of property and wealth. What is the value 
of these compared to that of human souls? 


be amazing. 
* 


LAst year a young mother who had had 

only a little help from a kind but far 
from wealthy old maiden lady wrote to 
tell me how much the kindness had meant 
to her. 


“Miss Brown may think she has done 
very little for m2,” she said, “ but I shall 
never forget her kindness. I never knew 
there were such good people about.” 
And there you have it, I believe. 


There are good people about as I perhaps 
have more reason than most to know, and 
if only those who are better off in worldly, 
goods can ge: to know the less fortunate, 
more intimately, through “ adoptions,” both 
will be surprised to learn how much they 
have in common, anc. those having a hard 
time will be comforted to find how much 
kindness there is in the world. 


A G N 4 sh NEXT WEEK: Grith Pioneers & Unemploy- 


ment. by Leslie West. 


new co 


August 29, 1952 


PEACE 


NEWS 


In his final article under the 


heading “Speaking Personally” 
ARTHUR WRAGG 


writes on 


Making Enemies 


HIS is my last article in this 

series and in it I want to stress 

the necessity for pacifists to 
avoid as far as they can, any form of 
outward or inward “ crankiness.” 


Personally, I like, admire and respect 
cranks. But in “teaching” and “ inform- 
ing” (one of the first duties of the pacifist) 
our personal likes shduld not come first. 
The public. composed as it is of large 
numbers ‘of decent, conventional people, 
have learned to suspect and avoid any- 
thing that savours of the crank. lest they 
themselves become associated with it. 


Now I know this is a point on which 
many pacifists disagree, and I want at the 
outset to place myself upon the side of the 
“conventional” pacifist. So those pacifists 
who maintain that dress reform. vege- 
tarianism, &c., are all bound up with cur 
present work will find my views different 
from their own. 


Our first duty is to inform, and to inform 
those who are at the moment unaware of our 
point of view. How can we reach these 
people of we approach in such a Tanne’ as 
to suggest we are “extraordinary ” 

A professor of logic would surely be handi- 
capped if he appeared before his students dis- 
guised as a clown. He would not in the first 
place attract the attentior. of those who were 
hoping to take the subjec’ seriously; though as 
the lecture proceeded they might become con- 
vinced he was worth attention. 

The tas: we have to perform is difficult enough 
without creating antipathy by what the public 


The next writer under the herding 
* Speaking 2ersonally ” 
will be 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


iis first article will-appear 


Next Week 


has called “ queerness,” or worse. Therefore, 
we are in duty bound to approach our audience 
with as simple and as normal a manner and 
appearance as they thcmselves. 


* 


OUR ranks should be composed of the 

representatives of all walks of life, 
they should behave like them and look like 
them. A workman who is spreading this 
information should look like his fellows, 
he should appreciate their lives and 
customs, their view-point and their pre- 
conceived ideas. A clerk should do the 
same, and so on. It is not a bit of use 
catching the attention of people in a way 
which may “put them off.” 


I do not mean that our beliefs must be | 


those of “ conventional people.” I am talk- 
ing of approach and appearance. Nor do 
I suggest that there is any great danger of 
this seeming crankiness damaging the 
movement to any extent now. 


But it does sometimes show itself and 
T do not think it is too small a danger to 
write on at this length. 

It may be said, wh-t does it matter if the 
message is good, how it is presented? Or it may 
be said “Yes, yes, we know all this and to a 
point you are right. But it is hardly a big 
enough one ty write an article about.” 


Make no mistake. It is a very serious point. 
It is a petential weapon which could, if 
developed, be used with great effect against 
pacifism, and it is one which we ourselves 
could render innocuous by a little discipline 
and vigilance. 


We have a responsibility when we represent 
our cause. That responsibility is bound up with 
our discipline, and if soldiers can look smart, 
normal and responsible people, so can pacifists. 


* 


Bur quite apart from our approach and 
first impression being a matter of 
tact, it is good for the individual himself 
to bow to the usages of his audience 
whenever he can, and to waive his own 
personal conventions to those of others. 


Pacifism must be~attractive as regards 
the company it keeps, it must convey the 
impression that it is a movement composed 
of the responsible many and not a special 


and “ peculiar” few. 


PEACE IS 


YOUR BUSINESS 


"TODAY the subject of peace or war is of 

paramount importance to everyone. 
Politicians and press have been saying 
their say on this matter for years; and in 
view of this, I suggest that it is time the 
ordinary man was taking a more intelli- 
gent and active interest than he has done 


On the record from Dick Sheppard's | in the past. 


film (which, by the way, I hope you all | 
have) he speaks of the “splendid conta 
pany” with whom those people who join 
will find themselves. j 


It was his constant hope that the Peace Pledge | 
Union would never be unattcactive or freakish in | 
its personnel, and he once said that the greatest 
danger to pacifism might eventually be from 
pacifists themselves. 


Pacifists cre not extraordinary people, and it 
would be unfair for any one of us even to appear | 
what the mass of us are not. It would be evi- 
dent and cocksure disloyalty of the most dam- 
aging kind, if representatives of our movement 
should convey the impression that it is a move- 
ment of precious, self-cpinionated. men and 
women. 

Our job is getting our message across as at- 
tractively as we can, getting people to adhere 
to a principle which we feel will work. and 
above ail. getting people to think for them- 
selves (not necessa.ily our way) but so long as 
they think. 


* 


PERHAPS our best approach to the half- 
closed mind, is constant reference to 


Having experienced combatant ser- 
vice I state without equivocation that 
any bias, twenty years after the conclu- 
sion of the Great War, is on the side of 
the sacred cause of peace. It is my firm 
conviction that ex-Service men in all 
countries are of the same mind. 


I believe that if this question were to be 
decided by the survivors of the last blood 


' bath, not a shot would ever be fired in an 


effort to settle major disputes between the 
nations. 


FIRST-HAND KNOWLEDGE 
QF the intricacies of international 
politics, I confess ignorance; but I do 
know war at first hand. 

During hostilities we were told that we 
were engaged in a war to end war—were 
making our empire safe and secure for 
posterity 


Contrast the vision of immediate post- 
war pe UR maT Gilets with present day conditions. 


The law is against the dessruction of children before 


birth, 


the Kelloge pact, which at once renders 
pacifism a less extraordinarily “ unpatri- 
otic” invention of a few highbrows, and 
presents it as a practical ideal which our 
country once took seriously enough 
solemnly to swear by as a whole. 

To sign, individually, a similar pledge is surely 
not so extraordinary as might at first seem to 
the uninformed. Having established pacifism as 
jess of a dream than a political possibility, those 
minds may be open to further information and 
serious discussion. 


But the uninformed mind will never begin 
to move if it is at first distracted by the sur- 
face “peculiarities” of those who inform. Such 
mistakes only seal the minds of those who may 
be our eventual supporters, which is a pretty 
poor example of pacifist methods. 


After all we are supposed to work within 
the community, to establish contact with 
man as a whole. We shall not do this if 
we tactlessly flout the preconceived ideas 
of our fellows, or if we seem unaware of 
his conventions. 


* 


THESE articles of mine finish here, and 
I have used this series as an opportu- 
nity to air what I feel about pacifism “from 
within.” They are essentially critical be- 
cause there is much too little criticism of 
pacifists, for pacifists, by pacifists. 


I have not gone deeply into any part of 
our actual philosophy, because there are 
others more lucid than I am on these 
matters. But I have always tried to watch 
the Peace Pledge Union carefully from the 
outside as well as from the inside, and 
have tried to comprehend what our move- 


but 


Drawn by WILLIAM WARBIS. 


What do we find? People afraid of the 
unknown, wondering, worrying, talking of 
gas-proof rooms, air raid precautions, back 
garden trenches, gas masks, Europe 
feverishly engaged in a mad armaments 
race, tension almost everywhere. 

The Great Powers declare that they do 
not wish another European war. Why all 
the excitement then? Who is forcing them 
into this unnatural state of affairs? Cer- 
tainly not the ordinary man 


But the man-in-the-street could, and 
should, compel international political 
leaders to adopt a sane and peaceful 
view of their difficulties. Thinking 
people, although in the humble walks of 
life, should now express their opinions. 


CHURCH CHARGED 
MAY people doubt the ability of 
politicians to guarantee continuity of 
peaceful conditions. Ecclesiastical autho- 
rity has left us guessing. 


I am not speaking disparagingly of the 


(continued from column 2) 


ment must seem like to those beyond. 

How, for instance, the ordinary villager re- 
gards the Peace Pledge Union van as it passes 
through, how some passer-by reacts to the open- 
air meeting which he stumbles across say, in 
Hyde Park. What do these people think? How 
do they regard us? Do we seem real? Or are 
we relegated to the ranks of those wistful, 
worthy, unreal enthusiasts who support lost and 
out-of-date causes for al. time? 

I want pacifism to be a real vital everyday 
Philosophy, followed and believed in by real 
everyday vital people. There is nothing exotic 
or specially “intellectual” about either. 

Let us watch and be on our guard against 
ourselves, correcting, as far as we can, any seem- 
ing backsliding in these matters. 


An Ex-Soldier— 
“KINGSCROFT ” 
— appeals to the 
Ordinary Man 


Prince of Peace, but [ charge the Church 
itself with failure to fulfil its mission of 
peace on earth. 


I deplore the attitude of a Christian 
body which gives its followers definite 
guidance on minor human problems, but 
cannot reach unanimity as to whether it 
is right or wrong to murder fellow 
human beings. 


We ordinary folk have been urged to 
visit foreign countries with a view to 
arriving at an understanding with our 
opposites. To me this recommendatien is 
quite irrelevant. My reply is that our MPs 
are the people who should act on this, 
their own, advice. 


The free adoption of this idea would 
possibly enable them to work harmoniously 
with their fellows in authority elsewhere. . 
To my mind the average German and 
Italian has no more desire to be involved 
in strife than the average man in this 
country. 


We do not ~equire to be taught the 
folly and futility of war; but we do need 
te be shown how to eliminate the possi- 
bility of the scourge of mankind. 


The wage earner expresses horror at the 
tragic happenings in war-ridden countries. 
He knows that war is “ hell let loose,” that 
in war a man kills those against whom he 
has no personal grudge, that women are 
prematurely widowed and families sacri- 
ficed, that defenceless women and innocent 
babes are subject to ruthless bombard- 
ment. But what is he doing to prevent 
recurrences of the tragedy of 1914-1918? 


HIGHER THAN PATRIOTISM 


THESE observations are not made in any 

spirit of disloyalty. On the contrary, 
my idea could prove to be a patriotic con 
tribution to the solving of this grave 
problem, and would be the means of pre- 
serving human life. suggest that my 
plea is for something I gher than patriot- 
ism, a plea for humanitarianism. 


My appeal to men of good vvill every- 
where to organize for peace is not based on 
the foundation of merely my own opinion, 
but is a reasonable and sane interpretation 
2f the doctrine of the Prince of Peace. 


I urge the Church to rededicate itself 
to the cause of peace, to emerge from its 
apathy and do something practical and 
lasting for humankind in this matter. 


While I deeply appreciate the efforts and 
sincerity of some of the Church’s servants, 
I charge the majority with failure to speak 
as disciples of their Master should. 


The only worth-while method of 
approach is for people themselves to make 
it their business to enzure péace. Politi- 
cians are not infallible. and the task may 
be too great for them. 


On, the imminence of war, 
people should say in unison: 


We are about to be sacrificed in this hor- 
rible business. We have had nothing whatever 
to do with the difficulties which have arisen. 
Leaders in the countries concerned have 
brought things to this sorry pass. Let them 
adjust their differences then, peaceably. We 
are not personally participating. 


ordinary 


ANSWER OF THE PEOPLES 


THIS attitude, to be effective, would, of 

course, have to be the answer of the 
peoples of each country concerned: and 
the inhabitants of the respective countries 
would have to be organized to agree on the 
Canadian-American good neighbour prin- 
ciple. 


The task leading up to this desirable 
state of affairs would be gigantic, would 
require money, moral courage, foresight, 
influential support and leadership. Is there 
any man or group of men with these quali- 
ties willing to launch such an international 
campaign? 

I realize that such a scheme would by 
many people be termed ridiculous, im- 
practicable, visionary. My reply is that it 
is constructive, and preferable to the per- 
petuation of the present policy calling, ag 
it does, for so much sacrifice of wealth, 
&c., that could be used to more advantage 
for the welfare of mankind. 
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THe PEACE PLEDGE UNION welcomes al! 
who accept the pacifist doctrine, no matter 
what their approach. Its activity is not 
confined tc the registration of those who are 
Oppused to war, Dut promotes and encourages 
a constructive peace policy. Members are 
attached to local groups designed to achieve 
a communal peace mentality and extend the 
influence of pacifism by propaganda and 
personal example. 
Give your pledge on a post-card:— 
{ renounce war and I will never support 
or sanction another. 

Sign this, add your address, and send the 
card to The Peace Pledge Union, 96 Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
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WAR 
MANOEUVRES 


O August 15 was not der Tag after all. 
Murmuring “Told you so,” many people 
have already turned over and gone to sleep 
again. Others are beginning to snore their 
accompaniment to soft lullabies from the 
official optimism department. On the other 
hand, there are those who, no less anxious 
to do nothing to prevent a catastrophe, and 
being awake only to prepare to meet it, 
have set the alarm to go off a little later. 


There are many things hindering the re- 
moval of war from the world, and one of 
them is the complete lack of appreciation, 
on the part of so many people, of the nature 
of war. So long as bombs, shells, bullets 
are not actually hurtling through the air, 
so long as men, women, and children are 
not actually being killed in large numbers, 
so long as “civilian” life is not directly 
made well-nigh impossible—indeed, so long 
as these things do not happen to our own 
selves, relatives and friends, whoever else 
may be suffering them—to large numbers 
of us war is non-existent and all is going 
on as well as can be expected with sports 
results so difficult to forecast, the weather 
what it is, and the quite inevitable diffi- 
culty of getting a living. 


Nor does it show a much more intelligent 
understanding of war to regard its coming 
as a mere matter of time or its prevention 
as a mere matter of superior killing power. 
But that would seem to be the conception 
of war behind all the talk both of the dan- 
ger that the unprecedented extent of the 
German military manoeuvres may mean 
war and of the harmlessness of them as a 
mere piece of bluff through which all con- 
cerned have seen and against which they 
are therefore well prepared. 


What is not understood is that the 
manoeuvres are war—in the sense, for ex- 
ample, that a flight of bombers over a 
hostile North-West Frontier tribe is war. 
That is, it is part of war, and no less im- 
portant a part for its not costing any lives 
—at any rate directly or immediately. 
Whether it is a successful step or not re- 
mains to be seen. When a similarly “ harm- 
less” war measure was taken on what was 
then the same country’s Austrian frontier 
it did succeed. No further step that would 
have made most people call it war was 
needed—“only” the “harmless” cleaning up 
(sometimes ironically called “pacifying”) of 
the conquered Austrians. But when RAF 
planes fly over native tribes without suc- 
ceeding in “persuading” them to submit, 
other measures are called for. Although 
Germany’s enemies are not ill-armed tribes, 
only a completely unreasoning notion that 
she is suv weak-willed as to quit the war 
game just because she meets resistance can 
make anyone suppose that it will be other- 
wise now. We are in any case promised 
eleven more weeks of “manoeuvres.” 


But that does not mean that “war” (as 
generally understood) must “break out” 
sooner or later. It only means that if the 
war method being pursued at this moment 

* is allowed to continue, it will come to that 
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‘A Pacifist in Czechoslovakia 
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‘**Good-bye— But Do Not 


Forget Us” 


AMESON 


who has recently been in Czechoslovakia 
where she watched the Sokol performance, 


and later had the expe 


FTER the Sokol I went with 
At letter of introduction to 

call on the man I shall call M. 
and his wife, Anna. This man was 
—is—a pacifist. He has made, in his 
personal life and in his profession, 
sacrifices for his principles. 


Now, at 36, he is a much poorer 
man than he would have been if he 
had not been a pacifist, and the 
chances he missed have gone for 
good. All this I knew about him 
before I met him. 

The first thing he told me, after we had 
said all the things one says in the first 


moments of meeting strangers, was that 
he was no longer a pacifist. 


He said: “ Don’t misunderstand. I k:heve, 
as deeply as ever, that war is evil. I Lelieve 
it is the evil of the world. It is blasphemy. 
There is nothing about it which is good, or 
heroic, or excusable. It is sin. Neverthe- 
less, if my country must fight, I shall fight. 
I shall fall into this sin—knowing that it 
is a sin.” 


* * 


LINS dark-eyed wife, whose two 

young children, boys, I had seen 

for a minute, interrupted him to say to me 

in her less fluent English: “ And I with him. 

I, too, was for always peace. Never to kill, 

Isaid. Never. Now I say, Yes, go; yes, fizht. 
It is better to fight than to live as slaves.” 


M. said: “Please listen to my reasons 
before you tell me-that Iam wicked. A few 
years ago I did not believe that the Nazis 
would make war on us. Now I am sure that 
they will. 


“War is their religion now. Just as I 
believe that war is an evil, thcy believe it 
is a good. Not all Germans, not even all 
Nazis. But many of therm, many many— 
they believe what their leaders, military, 
political, cultural, tell them, that war is the 
mee ing of life. 


“You may make economic-concessions 
to Germany but it will not change their 
minds on this point. They will take all, 
all. If we submit they will come into our 
country and make it what they have 
made of their own, a prison for minds. 


(continued from col. 1) 


eventually. That is the only sense in which 
war is inevitable. 

The war method—force and counter 
force, whether actual or only threatened— 
need not continue. But do not imagine 
that only Germany is practising it, or that 
“the other fellow” (be he German or not) 
must stop it first. Above all, do not be 
deluded into the craziest of all crazy 
notions—that it can be ended by itself, by 
beating “the other fellow” at his own 
game. On the contrary, all history proves 
that, though fortune (skill, or what you 
will) may favour one side or the other, so 
far from ending the war method, imitating 
and improving on it only strengthens it. 

The only really sure way of ending it is 
to renounce it. One hundred and twenty 
thousand people in this country have cl- 
ready seen that this means first renouncing 
it personally. It is up to those who really 
wish to put an effective end to war to in- 
crease their numbers and influence (by 
joining the Peace Pledge Union) so that 
as soon as possible they may persuade their 
country to renounce it and so lead the 
world to peace. 


rience she relates here 


“Tf we fight, some of us will die. And 
why not? If I cannot read, speak, think 
freely I would rather die. I would rather 
Anna and the boys died.” 


* * 


“ QTILL,” I said, trying to feel my 

way in his mind, “in the inter- 

ests of justice—in the hope of peace, how- 

ever slight the hope—the economic conces- 

sions should be made . surely? Any 
concessions—up to the limit.” 


“ Very well,” M. said quietly, “ make your 
concessions. Go on trying for peace. Try 
everything. But only realize that you will 
fail, How many pacifists have you in 
England? Iv2ver mind—you will fail. 

“ Your government will not give up one 
square kilometr2 of your empire, and it 
is finally your empire which the Nazis, 
our enemies, are determined to hava, 


“You cannot make peace with these 
people. In the end they will not let you. 
But try by all means. Pit only face, I beg 
you to face the certainty that you will 
fail to prevent that war. Do not live in 
illusions.” 

I began to speak. “ Wait,” he said. “I 
want to tell you that I used to say, ‘ Let the 
Germans come, let them take the country; 
they vill see that we are not such savages 


‘and in the end we shall make friends.’ 


“ Now I say, ‘Keep out these slaves who 
will make slaves of us, who will take away 
Heine from our shelves, wno will imprison 
our pastors, who will bring our children up 
to believe in war so that their tender minds 
are twisted and corrupted beyond cure.’ 


“T would rather my c:.:‘Idren were killed 
by Nazi bombs, like the children in Spain, 
than educated by Nazi methods.” 


* * 


¥ WAS watching his wife. “Do you 
feel this?” I said to her. It was 
cruel to ask her, but I had to ask. 

“No,” she said, as if in pain. “I would 
like them to live. I do not mind ‘5 die. 
But I would like them to live.” 

“You vould save their bodies,” her hus- 
band said gently, “but they shall lose their 
souls frora them.” 


His wife did not answer. I, too, knew 
what she was thinking. 

“In any case,” M. said, ~e shall not be 
given the choice. It is too late now. Only 
a miracle can prevent this war. You can 
pray to God for a miracle. I will pray with 
you. But wh-1I get up off my knees TI still 
have to decide what I shall do when the 
war begins. 

“Shall I submit by myself, | with my 
few pacifist comrades? You see, they are 
few even if they are thousands. Or shall 
I run together with all my other friends 
to defend all that my country has believed 
and made—of which this afternoon you 
have seen a little sign?” 

“And when I look in my mind I know 
I could not submit. And I know I could 
not endure a life without freedom. To take 
away my Heine!” 


* * 


oe How much freedom will you have 
a left at the end of another 
war?” I said. 

“You talk of illusions. Do you really 
believe that you can organize to fight 
another European war without such drastic 
sacrifice of liberties that you will find your- 
self living under a fascist régime which will 
call itself Defence of the Realm?” And I 
told him something of the preparations 
which are being made in England to regi- 
ment the country in war time. 


He laughed with a sort of impatience. 
“T have heard this argument. I have even 
used it. I don’t know about you English. 
But I know that we Czechs ”—he said “we 
Czechs,” yet he is a Slovak—‘ can assert 
ourselves against any form of tyranzy put 
on us by our own government. At the 
end of the war we should say, ‘No mor2 of 
this.’” He made a gesture wit’ his {nzers 
like snapping a stick. 

“But if we had submited ourselves and 
our children to be trained in servility, in 
blind obedience, in the lies they call Nazi 
truth, Nazi science, we should-not survive 
that. We should have made a sacrifice of 
our civilization in order to save—perhaps— 
our bodies.” 


I found that it needed courage to argue 
with him. “Civilization?” I said. 
“ Another European war will be an end 
of civilization—yours, mine, the French.” 


“It is ended in any case,” he said 
quickly, “if the Nazis become the masters 
of Europe. 


“Ts it a civilization where little children 
are taught to admire war, to spit at Jews? 
Is it a civilization which tortures men in 
concentration camps? Is it a civilization 
which has killed and exiled writers, artists, 
scientists? Thomas Mann? Freud? Ein- 
stein? 

“When will you give up your illu- 
sions? When will you realize that the 
choice is not between war and peace? It 
is between war and tyranny. 


“There is no peace. Don’t dream of it, 
I say.” 


* * 


] AM sorry. I could not argue with 

him. I do not yet know what 

answer I could have made to him. I do not 

think there is an answer. There is an act 

—which can be done or not done. But 
there is no answer in words. 


“Yours is a counsel of despair,” I said at 
last. 


“A crime has been committed,” ne said, 
“and there must be punishment for it. A 
debt has been made and the bill has come 
in. The decision about war is not in the 
hands of us who believed in peace. It ts 
not in our hands. Nothing is in our hands 
except a personal decision. 

“What shall I do when it begins? I have 
decided. Without passion, without illusions 
—I know that war is a crime—I have de- 
cided to fight so that my country may have 
at least the chance to remain free. The 
future must be left to the future.” 


“We have made you sad,” said his wife. 
“Now I shall tell you that I will not fight. 
I will care for all those children we shail 
try to send away from the bombs. You 
could do that.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said. “I could do that.” 

As I write this down, I know that it is 
what I should do. No more than this 
Czechoslovakian woman could I stand aside 
in a war. I could not fight, but I could 
look after children. It is one of the things 
for which I have trained myself. 


* * 


UTSIDE in the wide street the 

— sunlight was still bright. Two 

young children, a boy and a girl, walked 
past with an older girl. 


“They are Germans, thos: young ones,” 
Anna M. said. “They come from Eger. 
Their mothez sent them ‘o stay with a 
friend of ours, who is a Czech and she is 
her friend, too. She was afraid for them 
during the elections, if there was trouble.” 

“So much kindness,” I said. “So many, 
people who are kind and only want to 
live peacefully. Why cannot we have 
peace ?” 

“Because men are wicked,” M. said. 

“Because men are foolish,” his wife said. 

“Because we are betrayed,” I said. “By 
those whom power hes corrupted and by 
our own minds and hearts.” 

Anna M. took my hand witi. both hers. 
“Goodbye,” she said. “Goodbye—but do 
not forget us. Think of us when...” 


What should I have said? 
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Welsh Nationalists Renounce War 


LEAD TO 
WORKERS IN 
STRUGGLE 
FOR FREEDOM 


Powerful Weapon 
Still Remains 


From Our Special Correspondent 
GWYNFOR EVANS 


HE annual conference of the| 


Welsh Nationalist Party, just 
held at Swansea, was notable 


for a resolution of great significance 
in Welsh politics. It was resolved 


that: We as a party renounce war | 


completely as a means of securing 
self-government. 


Although this declaration does not bind 
all the individual members of the party, 
it states uncompromisingly that pacifism is 
now a part of its official policy. The Welsh 
Nationalists have long renounced English 
imperialist wars, but have always refused 
to renounce all war. 


This year, however, in spite of the 
opposition of a couple of score of dele- 
gates on the ground that the resolution 
was tactically unwise, 
beyond question that the overwhelming 
majority was of pacifist persuasion. 


This resolution, by a party whose strength 
and influence are growing steadily in Wales, 
is a clear indication of the extent of pacifist 
conviction in the Principality. 


LEAD TO THE WORKERS 


The Nationalist Party will now be able 
to give an unequivocal lead against war to 
the workers of Wales, who still, in the mass, 
cling to a pathetic faith in the traditional 
method of their oppressors, thereby per- 
petuating their own weakness and poverty. 


For it was emphasized by Mr. Saunders 
Lewis, President of the Party, that in 
non-violent resistance they had an enor- 
mously powerful weapon. But it was a 
method, he said, which demanded a great 
readiness to suffer. 


Mr. Saunders Lewis has earned a right to 
stress this, for he himself has served a sen- 
tence of nine months in Wormwood Scrubs, 
and has been dismissed his post in the 
Welsh University, for setting fire to the 
bombing school near Pwilheli in North 
Wales. 


WHAT NATIONALISM MEANS 
The adoption by the Welsh Nationalist 
Party of the method of Mr. Gandhi, and its 
complete renunciation of all war, is another 
proof that nationalism must always be 
clearly distinguished from imperialism. 


The Welsh Nationalist Party is, as all 
pacifists must be, utterly anti-imperialist. 
It can therefore expect the sympathy of 
pacifists in England in its struggle for the 
recognition of the rights of Welsh 
nationality. 


How thoroughly they are ignored is indi- 
cated by the fact that at a time when the 
English Government is pleading with 
Czechoslovakia to allow German to be 
spoken in all the courts of the country when 
desired, the Welsh language is still illegal 
in all the courts of Wales. Injustice is con- 
tinually resulting from this when Welsh 
parties and witnesses are involved. 


There are many nations under English 
rules which would be happier if the English 
Government would apply to them the prin- 
ciples for which it pleads so effectively and 
so frequently in the world outside the 
Empire. 


“KNIGHTS "—FOR PEACE 

Th> first number of an “occasional bulletin” 
has just been published by the Knights of the 
Order of the Cross which started in November, 
1936, out of a desire to train boys in the ideals 
of peace and Christian citizenship. 

Besides dealing With these aims, the bulletin 
expresses the hope that it will later on be possi- 
ble for Knights who volunteer and are sufficiently 
well equipped to go as lay missionaries to China. 

Copies of the bulletin are obtainable from 
Pastor Arthur H. Bird, c/o 6 Frances Road, 
Basingstok2, Hampshire. 
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THE PEACE PLE} 


THE WAY TO PEACE 


TE RENUNCIATION OF War 
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HE purpose of Mr. Lansbury's latest peace mission—which started on Monday— 
is well illustrated by this tableau showing representatives of the nations settling 


their differences round a conference table. The tableau was entered by the Wembley 


group of the Peace Pledge Union in a hospital carnival procession. 


All the sign- 


writing for the tableau was done by members themselves. 


Religious 
| Film for 
R.A.F. Recruits 


TO COUNTER “ COMMUNIST 
INFLUENCE ” 


"THE making of a film with a strong 

religious motive for showing in 

RAF camps, in the hope that it would 

“counteract the communist influences 

which recruits, in common with the 

rest of the country’s youth, no doubt 
encounter,” is 2 j;1oposal favoured by 
some Air Ministry chiefs. 

The idea (according to Reynolds News) 
originated with an RAF chaplain, who has 
put forward a screen play in which airmen 
are the principal characters. It is entitled 
Crossbeam, and would take three reels. 

FILM HELD UP 
FOR MUSSOLINI 

What the Daily Herald’s Hollywood corre- 
spondent described on Saturday as a “new 
and disturbing departure” has delayed pro- 
duction of a film of Robert Sherwood’s anti- 
war play, Idiot’s Delight. 

The film is being submi‘ted to Musso- 
lini for his approval before work begins. 
Although Idiot’s Delight is of the type of 

anti-war play now banned in totalitarian 
States, .here is no reference in the dialogue, 
directly or indirectly, to Italy or : Lussolini. 


NAVY 
PROPAGANDA 
BARRED FROM 
SCHOOLS 


Latest blow against the introduction of 
military and naval propaganda into schools 
(concerning which revelations have ap- 
peared in PEACE NEWS recently) has been 
struck in Dorset, where the county edu- 
cation committee has decided not to allow 
naval talks to be given in its schools. 

Application for such talks to be given 
by retired naval officers was made by the 

Admiralty. 

The education committee has told the 
Admiralty “that the use of school organiz- 
ations for that purpose could not be 
granted.” 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 


has also recently 


decided not to allow the military to make 
propaganda in schools. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICITY 
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PACIFISM IN 
ACTION 
At Esperanto Congress 


“rom a Correspondent 

A practical demonstration of “pacifism in 
action” was provided by the World Con- 
gress cf Esperanto. 

Here, on our very doorstep, was a unique 
opportunity of gaininz first-hand know- 
ledge, and of testing the theories under- 
lying the spirit of the Esperanto Move- 
ment. Nearly 2,000 people from thirty 
different countries demonstrated, for a 
week, their belief in international brother- 
hood, living and eating together, enjoying 
the same social life, and attending meetings 
where their common aims were discussed 
in an atmosphere of toleration and help- 
fulness of which the non-Esperantist can 
have no conception. 

The thirtieth World Congress. of 
Esperanto once more demonstrated to the 
world that Esperanto can point the way 
to a closer cooperation between the na- 
tions, through an understanding not among 
diplomats and politicians, but among the 
ordinary men and woren of the world. 


, it. 
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Neutral Nation’s 
Gain from 


War 


CONTINENTAL PACIFISTS 
FACE A PROBLEM 


From Our Special Correspondent 
CECIL W. DAVIES 


f Mars the problems facing war resisters 
might differ radically in various coun- 
tries was a matter that occupied much at- 
tention at the international camp of the 
War Resisters’ Internationa! held at Vest- 
mar Folkehoiskole, Nor.vay, recently 
The movement is young in Norway, and 
it was hoped that the camn might be a 
source of energy and encouragement for 
The Danish and Swecish sections sent 
large contingents; and Germany, Switzer- 
land, and England vere also represented. 


NEW MOV"=MENT 
There has been in existence for some 


| time the Norwegian Peace Party, founded 


‘by Olaf Kullmann, wh- found it becoming 
iincreasingly difficult to cooperate with the 
Labour Party of Norway. This peace party 
is of an idealistic nature, and it may well 
be that there are many Norwegian war 


i|resisters who will k2 glad of the newer 


movement, the People’s Revolution against 
War in which all varieties of opinion of 
war resisters may find a place. 

It was pointed cut by more than one 
speaker at the camp that while Norway 
herself might well avoid being involved 
in war, being an arms-manufacturing 
country she might gain blood money 
from the wars of others, as indeed she 
had done in the Grar Chaco war. 

It was clear that Norwegian war resisters 
had a difficult task before them in tackling 
such a situation. But they will go ahead 
with it, realizing the moral support they 
will have from mov-me in other coun- 
tries. 


BRITAIN’S PART 


In particular the growing strength of the 
movement in Britain, whose empire was 
mentioned by Herr Hagbard Jonassen 
(leader of the Danish No More War Move- 
ment) as an obstacle to world peace, is 
felt as a hopeful sign 

The general feeling of the whole camp 
was cool, keen, but not too ontimistic con- 
cerning the years of the near futuze. 

Most of those present held their views 
on rational or ethical grounds, rather than 
religious. But the Christian approach was 
represented by the Swedish World Peace 
Mission. 

Mr. Runham Brown, general secretary of 
the WRI, visited the camp for one day be- 
fore going to Hollane, and gave a broad 
sketch of the scope snd work of the Inter- 
national. 


An Army marches 


‘on its stomach, according to 


Na poleon. Constructive forces too 


need food. For principles’ sake 


the intelligent pacifist will shop 


at his co-operative stores and buy 


foods and goods marked 


made by the CW.S. 
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Group Notes 


“THIS GROSS 


proved by reference io statistics. Per- 
haps so. But one of the things that can be 
proved beyond dispute by appealing to the 
figures is man’s inhumanity to man. 

‘Day after day the terrible death-rolls 
from China and Spain—and let us not for- 
get Palestine—are briefly recorded in the 
press They have long ceased to be front- 
page news. My newspaper the other morn- 
ing was in quite a flutter about the quantity 
of rain that fell the night before and re- 
served for brief mention on an inside page 


PPU Page 


PEACE NEWS 


By Roy Walker 


DISTORTION 
OF VALUES” 


T is often said that anything can be 


every click a human being crumples up and 
dies horribly somewhere in the world— 
murdered in the sacred name of democracy 
or progress or prosperity. 


cod * ye 


We cannot show people this reality. We 
cannot realize it ourselves. The mind, 
like the muscles, has its protective mech- 
anisms, and it is only when we are confron- 
ted with some such deliberate representa- 
tion of the horror as the French film 
J’Accuse that the veil. which permits us a 


the news that 30,000 people had been killed self-indulgent complacence. is lifted for a 


in Spain in eleven days. 


It is no good blaming the papers. W2:are 
all guilty of this gross distortion of values 
and always have been. Dr. Johnson spoke 
a bitter truth when he said: 

{ will not trouble you with speculations about 
peace and war The good or ill success of 
battles and embussies extends itself to a very 
small part of domestick life: we all have good 
and evil which we feel more sensibly than 
our petty part of publick miscarriage or 
prosperity. 

Surely there are millions of people in 
this country who would be shocked out of 
their weary indifference or cynicism if they 
could be shown the terrible reality behind 
that blank unimaginative statement—30,000 
murdered in Spain in the last eleven days 

Every hour of those days during which 
some of us were laughing, talking, and 
swimming at Langham, cthers holidaying in 
various parts of the country or carrying on 
with a routine job. more than a hundred 
people were murdered—nearly two cach 
minute of the day and night. And the 
typewriter which taps out these words 
might well be a machine-gun, for at almost 


moment. 


To insist on the horrors of war is not 
desirable. But if8ur attempt to serve the 
world must advance by a display of truth 
as we know it. we must not refrain from 
attempting to release the imagination of 
the ordinary man from its convenient 
shackles, so that if he supports war in any 
form he does so with some knowledge of 
what his action means in terms of human 
suffering. 


* * * 
« 


The figures alone are not enough. Ber- 
nard Shaw has told us how the horror and 
indignation at the sinking of the Lusitania 
far surpassed the reaction to the casualty 
figures from the front line. And if quota- 
tion of present-day casualty figures is 
prefaced by a report of the latest train 
wreck or other small-scale calamity which 
has temporarily seized the public mind, and 
it is pointed out that a single raid by our 
own bombers on a foreign capital would 
mean the commissioning of several hun- 
dred times as much suffering, damage. and 
chaos, not accidental but deliberately in- 
flicted, our audiences may give a closer 
scrutiny to the narcotic platitude that a 
strong Britain is a force for peace, and 
armaments only for defence. 


| 


You will find information and 


encouragement in 


" THE 
WAR RESISTER" 


The quarterly bulletin of The War 
Resisters' Internaticnal, 
11, Abbey Road, Enfield, Middx. 
Annual Subscripticn, Is. 2d. 
Single Copies, 3d. 


May be obtained from 
96, Regent Street, W I. 


"A CHRISTIAN 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION, 96 Regent St., London, w.i 


Aucvust 29, 1973 


The Notice Board 


Meetings 


Bewdley.—Weekend school on “The Progress 
of the Peace Pledge ‘Inion . September 17 & 18; 
speaker, Roy Walker. Members intending to be 
present, please apply at once to Mrs B. A. 
Phillips, 57 Middle Park Road, Selly Oak, Bir- 
mingham, 29. 


Groups are invited to send names and addresses 
of people (pacifists or others) within easy reach 
of the City, who might be persuaded to attend a 
meeting addressed by Lord Ponsonby, George 
Lansbury, and Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence on October 
25, to City PPU Group. 13 Paternos!-r Row, EC.4. 


T. Kaye Earnshaw, 29 Whittaker Avenue, 
Layton, Blackpool, would be pleased to hear 
from pacifists (speakers particularly) visiting 
Blackpool, who would tike to assist at open-air 
meetings on the sands. 


Romford group now holds open-air meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 p.m in the Romford Market 
Place. 


West Norwood group will not meet tn St. 
Luke's Church Hall, which is undergoing re- 
decoration, until September 13 when Mr. Sydney 
Larcombe will speak on the WRI. 


Open-air meetings every Friday at 815 p.m. 
in Kings Square, Bacry. Alsc in Liandaft Fields. 
Cardiff at & p.m. on Sundays, 


NEW PACI¢IST PLAY 

A short play on the life of Kagawa, the 
Japanese Christian pacifist, has been writ- 
ten by Misses A. D. ** H. M. Coles, Harrow- 
den Vicarage, Wellingborough, Northamp- 
tonshire. The play should appeal to 
Christian organizations «crticularly in view 
of the emphasis laid at Langham on the 
need to try to permeate, as much as possi- 
ble, our own particular circles with pacifist ' 
ideals. 

The play was produced at the local | 
Deanery Missionary Festival and the play- 
ers were then requested to repeat it. | 

Any profits arising from the sale of the’ 
play (3d.) witl go to the PPJ. 


The Next 
London Group Leaders’ 


Meeting 
will be held the 


First Tuesday in September 


Phone: REGENT 2843 


“Lhings we want you te krow” 


August 20th, 


TWO NEW 


1938 


LEAFLETS 


NOW READY 


"The 
CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDE 
to War." 


A Sermon by 
Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, 


at. St. Mary Woolnoth, 26th Feb., 1937. 
The only one of his sermons pub- 


lished by us in leaflet form. 


Should be read by all. 
Christians or Otherwise. 


1/- 100. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS.” 


By Dr. E. Leighton Yates. 
(15 pages). 


Price 2d. net. 


"PEACE THROUGH 
ECONOMIC 


COOPERATION.” 
By George Lansbury. 


(15 pages). 
Price 2d. net. 


re rey 


Published by Embassies of Reconcilation. 


"AIR RAID 


PREVARICATIONS." 
By Capt. H. C. Biard 


(Test Pilot and 
Schneider Trophy 
Winner). 
He writes with knowledge and vigour— 
This 4-page leaflet has half page 
blank at end, for Local. details. 


10/- per 1,000. 
PLUS POSTAGE 


“THE ECONOMIC 
APPROACH TO PEACE." 


With Summary of the Van Zeeland 
Report. 


By Percy Bartlett. 
Price 2d. net. 


Oper-air mectings are now held on Toeting 
Bec Cummon every Sunday at 7 pm., as well as 
on Clapham Common (3 p.tn.) and Streatham 
Common (630 p.m.). Arranged between Streat- 
ham. Battersea and Wandsworth groups. 

PPU open-air meetings every Sunday at 8 pm 
on Whitfields Mount, Blackheath, near Cricket 
Pitch. 

Hull.—Open-air meetings every Wednesday, 
$ p.m., at West Park Gates. 


PEACE NEWS Sellers Wanted 


Leeds.—Every Saturday afternoon. Also house- 
to-house selling at any convenient time. Write 
J. Michael Rosenblum, 4. Grange Terrace, Chapel- 
tow . Leeds 7. 

Bexley Heath.—At Clock Tower every Friday, 
at 7 p.m. Write to Donald Port, 143 Singlewell 
Road, Gravesend 

Letchworth. — Volunteers tor street selling 
wanted oun Sairduys between 3 and 5 p.m. and 
Ss and%pm_ Also on Sundays outside churches 
Please give details and times to J. Yardley, 49 
Wiluan Way, Letchworth. 

Bristot.—Every Saturday vetween 230 p.m 
and 5 p.m. Write Jonn Bamford, 24 Bromley 
Road. Horfield. Bristol, 7. 

Blackheath.—Outside Roxy Cinema from > pm. 
on Saturdays. . 

Harborne.—Every Friday and Saturday Write 
S. G. White. 46 Wheats Avenue, Harborne. Hir- 
mingham 

Cambridge.—Write to Austin Davies, 28 Mal- 
colm Street, Cambridge. 

Lfunbridge Wells.—Write to Maurice Cransby, 
t Mount Ephraim. Tunbridge Wells 

Nottingham.—Fridays and Mondags. Meet 
Friar Lane, 7 p.m Do oot !eave it to a few. 


Poster Parades 


More volunteers needed every Saturday at 
6.45 p.m. from 96 Regent Street, and on the 
first Thursday of each month at 7.15 p.m. 


Miscellaneous 


PPU members on holiday or resident in Leven 
district and willing to help in propaganda work, 
please write to Miss M. Simpson, “ The Square,” 
Kennoway, Fife. 

Those visiting Ayrshire district please inform 
Miss Jean Brock. 54. Barassie Street, Troon 
(tel 634), or Mrs Sybil White, 71 London Road, 
Kilmarnock 

Miss Kathleen Hoskin. 2 Quintrel Road. Newe- 
quay. Cornwall. would be glad to hear from 
pacifists intending to visit Newquay and district 
during the summer months. more especially 
those willing to take part in meetings and 
demonstrations 

There is now a service for the supply of 
literature st 13 Paternoster Row. EC4 Orders 
received by noon on any day can be ceady for 
coltection at the abave address after noon on the 
day following The object is to save postage for 
people who cannot collect their supplies from 
Regent Street. but can do so from here. 


Published by the Cobden Club. 
Obtainable frem us 
“ CONSCRIPTION 
and 
FOREIGN POLICY " 
By Vates. 
(15 pages}. 


Should 2e read by all who are interested 


in preserving liberty of ccnscience. 


Price, 2d. Post Free 24d. 


P.P.U. TIES 


Plentiful supplies 


now available 


a 


August 20, 1938 
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TRAINING 


“Before printing a leaflet on group 
training,” writes John Barciay, “ we 
should like to collect as much data as 
possible on experience of other groups.” 


a * ae 


HE destiny of the Peace Pledge Union 
rests on the quality of its members, 
and, whether they are to work the ends of 
peace individually or with mass resistance, 
training is essential. To this end it is urged 
that groups should devote time weekly, in 
small teams, to the finding of a practical 
alternative to the war method, and in this 
Richard Gregg’s Power of Non-Violence 
will be found an invaluable help and guide. 
The time has come for the peace move- 
ment to think hard, and the mastery of the 
technique of non-violence is as indispens- 
able to peace-making as is the mastery of 
the technique of colour to the artist. It is 
within our power, if we have the will, to 
grasp a method which, coupled with our 
own imagination and courage. is capable 
of firing the world. 

But it means a rigid self-imposed disci- 
pline, which itself entails absolute regu- 
Jarity of attendance at team meetings. 
These meetings should be small, anything 
from five to ten people, held in private 
rooms, and they should be arranged so tnat 
there is one meeting, if possible, on each 
night of the week, in different parts of the 
district, in order that they may be avail- 
able to as many members as possible. 

A leader should be appointed, who would 
paraphrase or read a few pages, or even 
a few lines of such a book as The Power of 
Non-Violence, and each member should 
become thoroughly acquainted with their 
meaning. 

Work it out in relation to present-day 
world problems, and in the coming week 
try out what you have absorbed in the 
meeting. Try it in relation to the shop- 
keeper with whom you deal, or in the 
writing of a letter, with the object of 
adjusting your procedure to the funda- 
mental truth which you have realized and 
accepted. 

” = = 


Regularity of attendance is one of the 
hardest disciplines, and each member 
should realize that he is an essential unit 
in the team, having his particular contribu- 
tion to make to it. It is impossible ‘to build 
up a non-violent army with people who are 
insufficiently interested to devote at least 
one evening a week to training, and this 
should be managed at the sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, of less important things. 

There will be the discipline of tolerance 
to other members, of tolerance to the same 
voices week after week, and of trying to 
understand the attitude of fellow team 
members. Never should an opportunity be 
lost where a self-imposed discipline can be 
developed. It is as essential to the peace 
army as to the war army, the difference 
being that one is voluntarily accepted, 
directed from within by the will and mind 
of the individual, while the other is 
imposed from without. 

This quality can definitely be achieved 
through team work. and punctuality in 
commencing and ending a mecting is a 
simple beginning. 

* * EJ 


From this discipline, and the study of 
Gregg suggested above, it will be found 
that an urge will arise for greater activity, 
bringing opportunities for stronger tests 
of discipline. Poster parades, outdoor 
speaking, and assisting at outdoor meet- 
ings, where ordinary men and women see 
you, PEACE NEWS selling, and a hundred 
and one other occasions will present 
themselves. 

A good plan is for the team to go out 
as a unit, or join the others as a group, 
under the leadership of one, and to 
follow implicitly a pre-considered and pre- 
arranged plan, not diverting in any way, 
and afterward to appreciate or criticize the 
results and plan future improvements, 

While being first-class discipline, this will 
have a strong unifying effect on those 
taking part, and it will develop courage to 
go out and face even hostility in one’s 
fellows, with good humour, retaining an 
unshakeable faith in their better nature, 
and belief in one’s fundamental unity with 
them. . i See 

Let us not neglect the importance of 
processions and open-air meetings, which 
can generate enthusiasm for our cause, and 
make it known to people who would 
ordinarily be indifferent to it, and let us 
remember that an indomitable courage, a 
willingness to suffer and make sacrifices, 


HOW THIS 


QE would hardly expect to read in a 
ninety-year-old newspaper an article 
that might, with small changes, be 
heard from any PPU platform today. 
Such, however, is the character of an 
article on “The Invasion Humbug” 
which appears in a copy of the “Kent 
Herald” for January 13, 1848, which a 
reader has sent to PEACE NEWS. 


The article was reprinted by the 
“Kent Herald” from the “London 
Mercury,” and it is reproduced below. 
The crossheads have been inserted by 
us. 


We are expected to believe that a French 
navy will suddenly start into existence, 
meet somewhere, unbeknown to us, an 
army of 50,000 men, speed them across the 
Channel, unscen by ship of any kind, land 
them in some little harbour without a stir. 
and be heard of next plundering the Bank 
of England, and carrying off the gold and 
frescoes from the House of Lords. 


Do his grace the Duke of Wellington and 
the Earl of Ellesmere know that England 
has a population, and railroads, and electric 
telegraphs, and steamers crossing to France 


in all directions several times a day? Do’ 


they know that letters posted in Paris 
tonight are delivered in London next morn- 
ing at eleven? 


Do they know that England builds the 
best steamers, builds them for Europe ; that 
she is the home of iron and all that belongs 
to it? Do they know that the people have 
learned to read, and that the steam press 
has placed knowledge within the reach of 
the poorest ? 


Do they know that even workmen dare to 
think, or do they believe that the people 
have become fools, that they seek to delude 
them with this nonsense about French in- 
vasion ? 


DOUBLE PURPOSE 


The people understand things well 
enough. This cry of the French are coming 
has a double purpose. First, to direct atten- 
tion from the absurdity of keeping up a war 
establishment and war taxes in time of 
peace ; and secondly, to turn attention from 
the pressing question of immediate 
abolition of the Navigation Laws. 


But the attempt will not succeed. Already 
the mania subsides. The people know we 
have been defenceless ever since our towns 
out-grew their walls; they know, too, that 
these standing armies and navies keep 
alive the spirit of war, and are quite a use- 
less expense. 


Year after year they see nation after 
nation express its belief in the permanence 
of peace, and yet they see the game of 
armies and navies carried on. 


“THE GAME GOES ON” 


I. England increase her navy, so must 
France ; if France then England. If England 
enlists more troops, so must Russia; if 
Russia, then England ; and so the game goes 
on all the world over, to such grievous taxa- 
tion of the people, as in this country they 
begin to determine shall end. 


Let England diminish her army and 
navy, and the whole world will follow her 
example; there will be less talk of war, Jess 
taxes, more comfort, and a speedier spread 
of peace-ensuring commerce. 


The leading article in the same issue of 
the “ Kent Herald” is similarly of great 
interest to us today. This is what it 
said under the heading “ Our National 
Defences”: 


The French invasion mania, created by 
the Duke of Wellington, who, we suppose, 
is tired of “these piping times of peace,” 
and greedily received by the sensation- 


(continued from col. 1) 


and rigid adherence to the truth will do 
much in turning hostility and ridicule to 
respect and confidence. 


i * * 


With the experiences gained through 
the study, discipline, and action suggested 
above, we shall not only acquire a better 
knowledge of practical non-violent resist- 
ance, but also a deeper understanding of 
humanity, and become able, when the time 
is ripe, to give a real leadership to those 
who are now uncertain in which direction 
to face. But if we are to win them over 
to our cause, we must be prepared to 
sacrifice now. : 

i @ = 
If you have been interested in this out- 
line and would like further information 
please write to: Kenneth Wray, 
Tinker’s Dell, Battle, near Hastings, 
Sussex. 


PEACE 


NEWS 


“INVASION 


HUMBUG" 


WAS EXPOSED BY THE PRESS 


loving public who are disappointed at the 
non-arrival of the cholera declared to be 
marching with “ rapid strides” from Russia 
to England, as if it were a monster in 
“seven-leagued boots,” is still raging in 
certain quarters, but is laughed at by most 
sensible people. 


“ABSURD” PRETEXT 


A little more discussion, a little forced 
reflection, and the alarm will die out, and 
even the old ladies in petticoats or inex- 
pressibles will be ashamed of their incredu- 
lous timidity on this point and get up some 
more feasible cause of excitement. 


We fear, however, that absurd as was the 
notion that a French army of 50,000 men 
could be secretly gathered on the opposite 
coast, be secretly and speedily embarked, 
and safely tanded on the shores of England, 
hile John Bull was taking his afternoon 
nap—monstrous as was this supposition, it 
will yet have the effect of increasing the 
national expenditure, of affording a pretext 
for the non-reduction of various oppressive 
taxes, and lavishing the hard earnings of 
the working classes in providing places on 
the new war establishment for the scions 
of the aristocracy and those who ape them 
in eschewing the pursuits of honest 
plebeian industry. 


OUR BEST DEFENCE 


Our best defence is not in arming our- 
selves, but in disarming others by augmen- 
ting our peaceful relations with them, by 
uniting them with us in the bonds of com- 
mercial amity and mutual interests. 


Allowing for any possible outbreak of 
military madness among our Gallic neigh- 
bours, we believe that 50,000 Frenchmen 
would as soon think of leaping into the 
crater of Mount Etna as of plunging into 
the heart of England with the certainty of 
never returning from their frantic expe- 
dition. 

Let the taxpayers then beware of the 


very suspicious outcry about our “ National 
Defences.” 


Quick Change in 


1914 


N 1914, it seems, newspapers were still 
capable, on occasion, of giving utterance 
to some profound truths. They were, how- 
ever, by then more inclined to “ play 
their part” in the event of a serious crisis. 
This is well illustrated by two quotations 


—IN 1848 


from the “Nuneaton Observer” (a 
weekly newspaper circulating in that dis- 
trict) sent by another correspondent. 


On July 33, 1914, Russia had already de- 
cided to intervene in the rapidly growing 
quarrel between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia. England was still aloof. In the 
leader column of the issue of the “ Nun- 
eaton Observer’ for that date appeured 
the following words: 


Once again we have been reminded that, 
in spite of our boasted civilization, culture, 
and internationat intercourse, Europe is 
nothing but an armed camp. The boast of 
preparations for war being the means of 
often keeping the peace no longer holds 
good. And until the democracy of the world 
determine that international quarrels shall 
be settled not by the arbitrament of the 
sword, but by the “Parliament of Man,” 
there is very little hope of any real progress 
being made toward the ideal of lasting peace. 

When we cease to live in watertight com- 
partments and let the religion we profess 
direct the affairs of the nations, we shall per- 
suade the whole world how futile war really 
is. Then and only then, will it dawn upon 
the human intellect that there is a nobler 
patriotism than racial hatred. Preparedness 
for war ultimately leads to war..... 

Then, after discussing the situation, and 
pointing out that every effort must be made 
to settle the matter, the article concluded: 
we have no part in this quarrel... . The 
outiook is dark and gloomy. 


All of which was very true. But, one week 
later, on August 7, 1914, appeared the 
next issue of the newspaper. England 
had then just declarec war. In the same 
leader column of the paper appeared the 
following words: 


The Empire is at stake and we must fight 
to overthrow the tyrant of Europe who is 
menacing the British Empire. The quarrel 
has been thrust upon us by lust for territory 
of a ruler who is evidently of the opinion 
that he is capabi: of ruling the whole 
world) There is nots no time for senti- 
mental reflections, the hour of trial demands 
the best from every man in the British Em- 
pire. ..it is better even to shed our life's 
blood in defence of home and empire than 
allow ourselves to be conquered by the mad 
militarism of Germany. 


“NOTHING BUT COMPLETE VICTORY ” 


Nothing but a complete victory of the 
British Navy over the German Navy can 
contribute toward restoring the peace of 
Europe....The British Empire will be 
stronger and the air will be cleared for 
several generations. We shall then pursue 
the arts of peace again. The freedom of 
the world demands of Gr:at Britain that she 
shall stand firm, strong. and determined to 
overthrow this twentieth-century dictator as 
she has overthrown dictators im the days 
that are gone. 

What of the press of today? 


NEWS from the FOUR CORNERS 


HOME COUNTIES ! 


Croydon Region 

HE fourth open-aiz meeting in Katherine | 

Street was held last Saturday. Sybil 

Morrison and W.E. Twells quickly gathered | 
a crowd of about 150 people who listened 
to Kenneth Lee spcak and answer ques- 
tions for over an hour. 

The next meeting wi) be held on August 
27. 


NORTH-EAST 
Hall 
EMBERS visited the Fair Ground dur- | 
ing the recent visit of the mechanized | 


column of the modern army and distri- 
buted 2,000 leaflets. People queued for | 
the leaflets, thinking they were ARP, but 
actually 1,500 of them were Air Raid Pre- 
varications. 

The crowds grow larger each week at the 
West Park Gates meetings and there are | 
now a number of regular attenders. All 
the speakers have youth on their side, and 
they are making a big impression. 


NORTH-WEST 

Withington 

literature stall was rin at the South 

Manchester Agricultural Show recently. 
Although there was not a great deal of 
literature sold, members felt it was en- 
couraging for a first attempt. They at- 
tracted much attention, made a few con- 


nexions, and sold out of their stock of 
PEACE NEWS. 


SOUTH-EAST 
Eastbourne 


THs group secured great publicity 

through a peace tableau entered in the 
local hospital carnival last week. The 
tableau won great applause and approba- 
tion from the thousands of holiday-makers 
and sightseers generally. 

The tableau consisted of a decorated 
motor lorry, upon which were a young lady 
representing “ Peace” and her four heralds 
—“Truth,” “Justice,” “Goodwill,” and. 
“Liberty.” The costumes were lent by the 
East Grinstead group. 

To the Eastbourne group the tableau 
brought the further joy of a splendid ex- 
ample of cooperative effort, for every active 
member contributed to its production. 


SOUTH-WEST 
Bideford 


ECENT activities tave included a suc- 

cessful meeting when the caravan 
visited the town, and <nother public meet- 
ing addressed by the Rev. P. D. Robins at- 
tended by about seventy people. 

At group meetings members have been 
speaking about various aspects of peace 
and in this way other members have been 
able to get a clearer understanding of some 
of the matters about which their ideas were 
somewhat hazy. One of the most successful 
meetings was addressed by an Indian who 
spoke on “ Gandhi and the Non-Violent Re- 
sistance Movement in India.” 

Preparations for the winter programme 
are now in prcgress. Laurence Housman 
and James H. Hudson are expected to ad- 
dress meetings, and in addition a public 
debate is being arranged between the local 
MP, Mr. R. Acland, and Mr. Curry, of 


Dartington Hall 


lg meee ort ee 


12 


Twenty-one Years 


Ago 
From the New Crusader 


August 24, 1917 


Lok? HUGH CECIL, in the House of 

Commons, said, August 16: “The 
country was determined to win the war, 
and to allow a delegation who represented 
nobody but themselves, and were unfit 
either mentally or by training to discuss 
the problems which would arise, to go to 
fa conference in] Stockholm would be 
unwise and foolish. ‘You might just as 
well entrust a child of three with an 
aeroplane.’” 


We fail to understand what “ training ” 
is referred to. fen and women in all 
countries are not impressed with the 
effects of the “training” which has 
brought this war upon the peoples, and 
which seems utterly unable to rescue the 
rac) from destruction 


The chances are that even the wisdom of 
the child of three might be more practical 
than the “trained” follies of the Knock- 
out Blow end the “Nippers.” The child, 
seeing some horrible thing happening, 
might cry pitifully: “Oh, please don't; 
please stop!” Until we become as simple 
as a little child we shall see no way out. 

* * * 
AN applicant has obtained conditional 
exemption on the score that if he 
were killed his family would lose a 
fortune of £200,000. 


We are glad he has his exemption, but 
why not exempt every man whose family, 
if he were killed, will lose the comforts of 
life and so much keside? After all, “A 
man’s a man,” and two pounds a week or 
some little business is as hard to lose as 
a fortune. 


Peace is in the nature of a conquest; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
Aad neither party loser. 

Shakespeare—2 Henry 4, Act 5. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


An Iraqi proverb, quoted in Mr. S. G. 
Champion's " Racial Proverbs," reads— 
"He lingers like English colonisation." 


For the facts about 
“English Colonisation" and 
Imperialism generally get 
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PEACE 


NEWS 


Peradventures of ‘Peace News’’—No. 1 


Professor : These articles are excellent. 


— 


Lil write a letter of appreciation to the 


editor, and pop it into the post tonight. 


Drawn by E. E. BRISCOE. 


= August 20, 1938 


WD 3 
F recautions 


WHAT are you doing,” said Mr. Brown, 
“To protect yourselves from us ?. 
For you know I live in London Town 
And there’s quite a lot of fuss.” 


“They're making gas masks,” said Mr. 
Brown, 
“ And they're making us march and drill, 
And instead of hospitals healing folk, 
There’s bombers to make them ill.” 


“ And there’s concrete to cover the wealthy 
ones, 
But not even a home for the poor, 
And there's gas-proof rooms and protectivc 
guns, 
But they tell us there won't be a war.” 


* * = 


“Oh it’s just the same,” said the Hitlerite, 
(And the dark Italian, too) 

“Over here we are working just the same 
To protect ourselves from you.” 


“And between you and me,” said the 
Hitlerite, 
(An the dark Italian. too) 
“We shan't want to fight if there is a war, 
But we do what we're told to do.” 


“Well that's very strange,” said Mr. Brown, 
“It’s the same in England here, 

They tell us to fight for our country’s sake, 
And our wives and children dear.” 


* * . 
So they vowed that they'd never fight again, 
And they made an unwritten law, 
And though the officials raged and stamped, 
THEY COULD NOT MAKE A WAR! 


Ena Woodhiuest 


—— Letten fiom the Edita 


17, Featherstone Buildings. 
London, W.C.1. 


ARTHUR Wragg's notes on another page, 

and the discussion in our correspond- 
ence columns iniated b, the forthright 
“A,” on the relative effectiveness of 
various methods of pacifist propaganda have 
reminded me of a remarkable example 
which I once heard a Peace Pledge Union 
Ispeaker attribute to one of the Sponsors 
| of the Union. 

Going out to post a letter one evening, 
he passed a policeman whose lot seemed 
no better (it being a frightfuliy respectable 
part of London) than idly to watch the 
knife-sharp beams of light from numerous 
searchlights as th. 7 cut the clear night sky. 
So our Sponsor, being far from a bore, 
pleasantly remarked that it was “a fine 
night for the bombers.” 

Encouraged by a trief ac’. owledgement 
of his existence, he ventured—strictly con- 
versaticnally and without a trace of propa- 
ganda in his tone—to ask the “bobby” 
what he thought of all these air raid pre- 
cautions. Well, the long and the short of 
it was that the “bobby” eventually only 
threw back the terrible challenge vith a 
like inquiry. 

But the Sponsor was well aware of “ the 
danger of assuming we're always right,” 
and his “Oh. I think it’s all part of the 
war machine” was as casual cs you please. 

So far from making enemies, their 
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mutual “good night” was the parting of 
friends. 

Upon a subsequent evening, our inde- 
fatigable but cautious Sponsor had the 
good luck to be able to repeat his little 
effort at sedition with a different police- 
man. But this time he got a more sSatis- 
factory reply to his question. 

“Well, sir,” remarked th: policeman, 
“they're saying at the station that il’s 
all part of the war machine.” 

The Sponsor mildly expressed his inter- 
est and bade his protector “ good night.” 


All Points of View 
N4cY IVAN, who continues this week 
his view of the problems in Czecho- 
slovakia, is a young Hungarian on holiday 
in Glasgow. He writes regularly for a Hun- 
garian newspaper. 
He tells me he is particularly anxious for 
readers of PEACE NEWS to understand the 
situation properly. To do that properly it 


is essential td hear both sides of the | 
question (although some of these complex | 


Why They Want It 
you may be interested in the reason for 
the reader's inquiry for such a book. He 
writes: 

The criticism, “ What ! You won't have any- 
thing to do with ARP? You would do nothing 
to help victims for an air raid?” can only be 
met by pacifists becoming as conversant with 
anti-gas first aid as any air warden. 

Pleasant Surprise 
Two comparatively trivial incidents that 
encouraged J. CnHarRtes Barton, of 
Hornsey, while on a short holiday at Bognor 
Regis may interest other readers. 
“Tt was necessary,” he writes, “for me 
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SENT BY A READER 


problems would be much easier to solve if is. 


they had only two sides !) 


A few weeks ago we printed an article ‘ 
from a somewhat different angle by | 


GEORGINE CLayBERG, who had been staying 
in Czechoslovakia; this 
JAMESON portrays vividly the choice facing 


a pacifist in the situation of today, and an 


Austrian contributes his view. 


Snapshots of Langham 
At the Peace Pledge Union’s summer 


conference at Langham members felt | 
they would like to give to Stuart Morris : 
and to Joun Barcvay an album of snapshots © 
each as a very small token of gratitude for — 


the great amount of work they do. 

A number of members had left before any 
announcement was made of this decision, 
and I have therefore been asked to request 
those who have any good snaps taken at 
Langham to send two prints of each to Miss 
HELEN COLES, Harrowden Vicarage, 
Wellingborough, Northants. 


Anti-Gas First Aid 
A BRISTOL reader writes to ask me 
whether I know of any book on anti- 
gas first aid not produced by the govern- 
ment. 

There is, I believe, more than one such 
book, but an official of the St. John 
Ambulance Association to whom I spoke 
recommended only one. It is called Gas, 
is by a Dr. Fenton, and costs ls. 

The publishers are Dale, Reynolds & Co. ; 
copies can if desired, be obtained from the 
St. John Ambulance Association. 

The St. John Ambulance official did not 
care to commit himself, but others say that 
this book is better than the government 
handhooks Nos. 1 and 2. 


week STORM == 


a ae Si ; % 
Bact children from Langham recently 
spent a week with those members of the 
Peace Pledge Union who have become their 
foster parents. '' What should we have done 
without those Spanish-English dictionaries ! "* 
comments the reader who sent this picture 
{Miss Dorothy Parnell, of North Acton). 
de el eal 
to leave London on the Friday, and I was 
deploring the fact that I should miss my, 
PEACE NEWS for once. 

“Yet, on going down to breakfast next 
morning at the place where I was staying, 
lo and behold !—PEACE NEWS was on 
the breakfast table. 

Even such a good augury did not prepare 
Mr. Barton for Sunday night, when, at the 
Methodist Church, he found a visiting 
minister from Bristol, wearing a PPU badge 
in the pulpit and speaking with such con- 
viction that Bognor should by now be more 
than half pacifist ! 


August 20, 1938 


Dear Siu... 


* 


PEACE 


CHRISTIANITY AND TOLERANCE 


SEVERAL of your correspondents seem 
under a misapprehension as to what 
they term the intolecance of Christians. 

Our dut.’, as authorized by Christ, is to 
love every man, eve.: our enemies; indeed, 
this exemplified command is the basis of 
Christian pacifis It is, however, founded 
on, and secondary tc, the first and greatest 
commandment, “Theu shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind.” 

ln the attempt to fulfil those very diffi- 
cult ideals there emerges a distinction 
(seldom realized by th2 opponents of 
Christianity) that ma, be summed up thus: 
Our loyalty to God must issue in disloyalty 
to all systems and forces that have as their 
basis doubt or denial of God as revealed in 
Christ. 

The prevalent indifference to religion 
(where it is not the result of definite oppo- 
sition or of ignorance) is largely due to 
our refusal to recognize this consequence 
of Christian belief. The distinction between 
good and evil, belief and unoelief, remains, 
andthe mutual reaction of these qualities is 
made decisively clear by Christ. 


WILLIAM E. KIRK. 
Tintern, 27 Greenhill Avenue, Glasgow. 


I am surprised that your correspondent, 
Marjorie Lingard, could refer to my article 
on “Humanicarian Pacifism” as intolerant. 
I entirely endorse the broai basis upon 
which Canon Sheppard organized the Peace 


Pledge “Jnion, an? am_= adverse, on 
principle, to any forcing of the human 
mind. 


But this surely does not rule out rational 
argument? If we are to cease to argue with 
one another, we shall simply acquiesce in 
perpetual confusion. Nor do I claim that 
anything more than some form of Theism 
is needed to give humanitarianism a 
rational basis, though the further explor- 
ation of such a basis vould, I think, lead 
to Christianity. 

As a member of the council of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, I am a -varm be- 
liever in the union of all forms of religion 
and of religious philosopny in the cause of 


peace. 
ALBERT D. BELDEN. 
Whitefield’s Central Mission, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


** This correspondence is now closed.—Eb. ‘ 


AGGRESSIVE PACIFISM 


Progressiv2 movements in general have 
suffered so much from their characteristic 
of defeatism, ana it is rather discouraging 
to be presented with the kinc of apologetic 
pacifism implied by Mr. Arthur Wragg’s 
article, “Dor’t Become a Bore!” 

His advice wou!'d be an admirable guide 
to persons anxious to encourage interest in 
the works of som? philoscpher, or a branch 
of natural science; for attempts to force the 
intellect in any given direction usually 
have an opposite effect. But the problem 
of converting people from violence to paci- 
fism is not exclusively a problem involving 
only the higher functions of the mind. 

The man of violence, particularly the 
patriot, is motivated by primitive instincts 
canalized into a barbarous attitud2 by mis- 
conceptions forced upcn him in his earliest 
years. They will not be overcome by a 
technique involving the delicat: suscepti- 
bilities implied by Mr. Wragg. 

It is useless to renounce egotism in a 
mood of smug humility and to wait for 
the consoling sympathy of those who have 
been conditioned to believe that pacifists 
are cowards. 

The aggressive pacifist is not popular, 
and the superior pacifist does not soothe 
the nerves of cantznkerous reactionaries; 
but at least they cause the issue to be dis- 
cussed. Further, they are vigilant in the 
attack upon the apathetic acceptance of 
war, without which thc social patriot and 
the reactionary would be fcrced to rant in 
vain, 

The transition from that acceptance to 
emphatic repudiation inevitably involves 
personal conflicts. Surely they should be 
welcomed as individual inconveniences, 
which will help to wreck that national 
unity which is the first prerequisite of war? 

And since language is the only medium 
for the expression of social thought, would 
it not be a service to the peace movement 
if writers avoided the type of equivocation 
involved in Mr. Wrazg’s suggestion that it 
would be absurdly self-righteous for paci- 
fists to feel that they were “the only one 
in step”? 

R. V. STURGESS. 

48 High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Pacifism as a constructive philosophy en- 
deavours to find new ways for the solving 
of our international difficulties. It lays 
emphasis on the abandoment of the 
methods of violence, and the substitution 
of cooperation, good will, and common 
sense. 

In propagating these ideas, however, the 
pacifist finds himself up against a fixed 
general idea in the minds of his hearers 
that appears to me, at least after some 25 
years of pacific preaching, to require some- 
thing more forcible than the spirit of sweet 
reasonableness of Mr. Wragg. 

I confess to being a pugnacious pacifist. 
Mr. Wragg suggests that a great many 
pacifists feel that people of opposing 
thought are either misled, or blind, or 
shutting their eyes deliberately to true 
facts. They are often all of these and what 
is more they are mad. 

I have suggested to numerous audiences 
that to believe that our international dis- 


putes can only be solvec bv ripping men 
open with bayonets, blinding them, maim- 
ing them, driving them mad, pouring 
poison gas on citie , and raining yourselves 
in the bargain, is sheer iunacy. On this 
matter I am confident I am righ: and the 
other fellow is wrong. 

That our opponents are earnest and sin- 
cere I agree, but they are prepared none 
the less to send millions of the nations 
youth to violent death and, if I protest, to 
ruin me by extortionate fines, selling up 
my home to ensuze payment, and casting 
me into prison if I dare to criticize too 
dangerously. 

I am all fc- the spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness, but the experience o° many a 
hectic meeting has taught me not to neglect 
the weapons of denunciation, of satire, and 
of sarcasm, 

When I have c.esrec the wilderness of 
this intellectual rubbish that propagates 
the poisonous weeds o° belief in violence 
then I leave the scene for able: builders 
than myse:l to carry on with constructive 
work. And that is my apology as a pugna- 
cious pacifist. 


E, G. WALDEN. 
105 Kingsley Road, Northampton. 


COMMUNITY 

I came back from my holiday in Devon and 
Cornwall to discover in the two PEACE NEWS 
which had arrived in my absence, my letter 
(July 16) and friend Faulding’s sympathetic and 
encouraging reply (July 23). But that was not 
all. There was also the live-wire nature of the 
community movement manifested in a corre- 
spondence which also awaited me. This included 
Voluntary Socialism, a book by Thos. Dent (1s. 
6d.). 

What scems to me our next step is the establish- 
ment of regular markets for existing communi- 
ties. To do this would mean increased demand, 
leading to enlarged or new communities. 

In this respect 1 find one very important 
scheme outlined in Mr. Dent's book, viz., “The 
Cooperative Brotherhood Trust." They aim at 
creating an exchange machinery, not only for 
communities, but also for individuals or small 
groups, who may wish to exchange their handi- 
work’ or products. They have still in circula- 
tion what they call Barter Notes, which have the 
backing of the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 

Again, the Palestine Initiative Group aims at 
supplying an international bond. Having there- 
fore established our national contact. we could 
reach out and take advantage of this wider 
exchange. 

I would therefore appeal to friend Stubbing 
to call a special conference for the express pur- 
pose of creating this necessary exchange machin- 
ery, with special reference to the CBT idea, and 
how far that could be used as a basis; thus giving 
friend Harris the reward his insight and wonder- 
ful faithfulness to his ideal deserve. 

A. MAYO REDDING, 

Knollsea, 86 Ross Road, 

South Norwood Hill, S.E.25. 


NEWS 


‘Self-Gratification 

t AGREE with the spirit of * A’s”’ letter 

if not with his rathes drastic phrase- 
ology. The poin: is u..is Are poster parades 
effective? Do they interest or antagonize, 
or merely amuse people? It they do antago- 
nize and amuse (and I think they do) I 
think they should 'se abandoned. 

It is true that they may impress some 
people, but no progress has been made if 
they impress the few ane antagonize the 
many. 

I agree with “A” whcea he suggests that 
our motives are not always as pure as they 
might be. I am sure that the sense of 
martyrdom is responsibl> in some cases at 
least for enthusiasm for poster parades. 

Among pacifists I have known I have also 
detected a certain morbid liking for stimu- 
lating argument in their opponents. These 
are traits we must eradicate. And the first 
step in eradicating them is to face the 
hard fact that we, as men and women, are 
no better t:.an those who disagree with 
our point of view. 

What is required, I think, is a careful 
study of the reaction of th2 crowd to 


poster parades. 
LEONARD BUSH. 
13 St. Mark's Street, Peterborough. 


As one who took part in the Aldershot 
poster parade, I should like to say that, 
while valuing “A's” now famous remark 
of a long string of bedraggled “funnies” 
slouching along in ‘*: gutter, as a guide to 
seeing myself as cthers see me, I can assure 
him that hostility was not aroused in all 
who saw us. 

For various remarks I ovarheard, such 
as, * stick it.’ keep it up,” “ there's a lot of 
truth in what they say.” and “you have got 
more ‘guts’ than me mates,” seem tofhave 
made some of the tattoo visitors think. 

Also the selling out o° all saleable liter- 
ature and a large numcer of PEACE NEWS 
must surely mean that the seeds sown did 
not all fall on stony ground. 

As for WM. Spottiswoode’s traffic jam 
speeches, I feel sure that far from rousing 
hostility, they must hav2 raised quite a 
large doubt in the minds of his hearers. 


A. E. BAYNTUN. 
108, Town Road, Lower Edmonton, N.9. 


I was encouraged to read “ A's” letter of July 
30 on “Self-Gratification.” I hope he is not 
merely an outsider ready to criticize, but takes 
an active interest in the work of his local group. 

A. A. 


ENDS AND MEANS 


In his review of Dr. Shelvankar’s book 
countering Aldous Huxley’s Ends & Means, 
your contributor, A. C. Staniland, says:— 

There seems to be considerable justice in 
this (ie, Dr. Shelvankar’s) criticism. The 
essence of any activity that is called a means 
is that it does not contain what it is meant to 
achieve. (My emphasis.) 

The title of Dr. Shelvankar’s book is Ends 
ar: Means. If ends are means, then the 
converse must be true, namely that means 
are ends. N’est ce pas? 

Now, if this does not signify that a means 
does contain, is in fact, what it is meant 
to achieve, then what does it signify? 
Consequently, if it does not, by extension, 
signify that “the way to become what you 
want to become is to be what you want to 
ke,” I fail to understand what it does 
signify. 

My own opinion is that Huxley is right. 
It is obvious that a man can never be 
entirely what he wants to become, because 
he always wants to be better than he is. 
But if he strives, to the top of his bent, he 
is as nearly as possible what he aims at 
becoming. 

I", in order to become what he wants to 
be, a man takes what is often called “ the 
first step” of being something entirely 
different, he is simply taking a step away 
from his goal and will have to retrace it. 

The question is: Why waste valuable 
time? Why not be already, so far as lies 
within one’s powers, that which one wishes 
to become ? 

Both Hitler and Mussolini have taken that 
“first step.” It is, as every schoolboy 
knows, the “ Goose step.” 

For heaven’s sake don’t let us be geese! 

DAVID R. ROBERTS . 

22 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 


REARMAMENT 


It is what one would expect from your Lobby 
Correspondent, J. H. Hudson, that he should err 
on the side of leniency from the generosity of his 
heart, in his apology for the timidity shown by 
his friends the pacifist MPs in a very difficult 
situation regarding their attitude toward the re- 
armament estimates. 


What I wish to attract the attention of all 
genuine peace-lovers to is the crying, imperative 
necessity of having one or more members in 
the House of Commons who will be at least 
as bold against war and preparation for war by 
rearmament as are those in favour of such a 
policy—both to speak and divide the House an 
every possible occasion against every single 


penny being spent for the massacre of humanity. 
What is there to be afraid of ? 


I do not make this criticism thoughtlessly or 
lightly, neither do I underestimate the odds we 
are up against.. Therefore, if no-one else better 
than myself can be found for this disagreeable 
task, I am willing to undertake such duties, 
because I feel absolutely assured that the great 
mass of the peace-loving people of this and other 
countries are looking for a bold lead in the 
cause of peace. 


JOHN BRAIN, 


Malvern House, Malvern Road, 
Cheltenham. 
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Unemployment 


I HAVE no desire to take part in a 

struggle in dialectics, such as many of 
your readers apparent.y do. “Vigilant’s” 
dismissal of the Labour Party’s solution of 
unemployment, however, is so blatantly 
unfair that Iam temptec to suspend briefly 
my actual work among the working classes 
to show them the economic causes of their 
lot, and endeavou” to show “Vigilant” the 
error of Lis ways. 

Unemployment is a national outcome of 
an economic system (sic!) which is based 
on the profit motive. It is still unemploy- 
ment whether we let th2 unemployed play 
at allotments and keep fit, or cconscript 
them into a labour corps. 

The profit motive continually operates to 
increase the difference between price and 
cost so that it produces inadequate pur- 
chasing power. When we neither produce 
for the public’s requirements nor provide 
it with a properly distributed purchasing 
power it is not surprisi~ ; that we have the 
problem of unemployment. 

The Labour Party’s programme envisages 
production for use and not for profit; pro- 
per planning of industry; adequate distri- 
bution of purchasing power; and humane 
provision for the victims of technological 
unemployment during the change-over 
period. 

To try to make oust that Labour’s policy 
stands self-condemned because it makes 
this provision for the time factc-> involved 
in applying a fundamental solution is 
surely nothing less than peevishness. 

These economic matters are vitally im- 
portant to pacifists. For the mal-distri- 
bution of purchasing power is the motif 
of rearmament as it provides scope for 
capital in a system already over-capitalized; 
is the motif of actual wars in the search 
for markets to absorb the goods which the 
workers at home have not the money to 
buy; is a prime cause of the readiness of 
the nation to fight, for the workers, being 
so engrossed in existence, are a prey to 
facile propaganda and are unconcerned 
with talk of the finer points of freedom or 
the metaphysics of pacifism. 

“DON.” 


“Vigilant” is mistaken in thinking no party 
has a policy to solve the unemployment problem. 
Three parties—Liberal, Labour, and Cooperative 
—include in their programmes a policy which 
would not only cope with the approaching 
slump, but which, if courageously applied, would 
abolish involuntary unemployment. 

I refer to the taxation of land values. Strange 
to say, many members of these parties seem to 
regard this policy as a mere fiscal reform and 
to be unaware that it is a most potent instrument 
for the economic liberation of the people. The 
opponents of the policy, however, are under no 
such delusion; the repeal of the 1931 Budget Tax 
on land values is sufficient proof that they know 
that such a tax would cut at the roots of mono- 
poly and privilege and is a practical method of 
restoring the land to the people. 

The Bill for the rating of site values, which 
the London County Council is promoting, is wel- 
come evidence that the real value of this policy 
is becoming more widely recognized. I venture 
to commend to those who desire more kn:wledge 
of this problem and its solution a careful reading 
of Progress and Poverty by Henry George. 

W. ELLERS. 

98 Sandy Lane, Manchester, 21. 


INTELLECTUAL APPEAL 


As a worker, I object to the implication, 
contained in the article of Mair Saklatvala, 
that the intellectual or ethical appeal of 
pacifism is not likely to find as great a re- 
sponse from the workers as from any other 
class. 

The assumption that the intellectual 
appeal can only win a response from the 
well-to-do is one which should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. What has 
the intellectual appeal to do with getting 
rich ? 

According to the writer of the article the 
intellectual appeal will mainly win a 
response from the well-to-do, a limited 
response from the reasonably well-to-do, 
and a very restricted response from the 
“workers.” 

My response to this argument is brief:| 


“ Rubbish.” 
A. E. LITTLE. 
55 Mudford Road, Yeovil, Somerset. 


THE RETAIL SYSTEM 


Mr. Pursaill’s arguments are not convincing. 
There is a parable about patching old clothes 
with new cloth. So-called direct supply stores 
(they are not manufacturers) still have to con- 
tend with half a dozen other retailers and share 
the business, whilst overheads remain at the 
maximum. 

The true analogy is in those manufacturers 
who appoint a limited number of accreditea 
dealers, thus, in effect, controlling distribution. 
Such retailers accept a lower profit on these 
goods—for very obvious reasons. 

I agree that a retail system is a worth-while 
convenience, provided it is an efficient system, 
which at present it is not, and which is the 
reason why thousands of redundant dealers have 
to demand 33} percent to meet their overheads 


(more letters in column 1, page 14) 
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LETTERS 
(continued from col. 4, puge 13) 
and tnat is the crux of the whole matter. f{ 
sugeested life could continue without retailers. 
for the benefit of those people who can under- 
stand what they can see but cannot understand 
what they cannot see. 
PERCY A. YILL. 
West View, Loxwood, Sussex. 


PACIFISM AND THE 
CLASS WAR 


I am in agreement with most of the 
article by Caecilia E. °°. Pugh, a 1d believe 
it is the only practicable way out of the 
present chaos. 

I don’t agree with the idea of suppressing 
enlightenmen:. Every dispossessed man 
should know who has robbed him. 

L cannot accept the idea of compensation. 
We want the man with the goods, also the 
widow with her tw mites. 

I have somewhere about three times the 
amount mentioned and am prepared to 


share. 
PB, 


“Common ownership,” as acvocated by 
Caecitia E. M. Pugh, needs defining. 

Does it mean national or international 
common ownership, because if national, 
the struggle between the sated and the un- 
sated nations for markets and expansion 
is bound to go on—need, and not owner- 
ship, directing nationa! policy. 

If international, the task is an impossible 
one for pacifists, who would not be able to 
prevent the “next” war, nor the war after 
that, if diverted from their original and 
primary purpose. 

It really matters ver, little to a worker 
whether he is employed by a private em- 
ployer, a company, or corporation, or a 
government, except that under private em- 
ployment the worker is more tree to sell 
his labour, and to organize for collective 
bargaining. 

Under common ownership we should be 
perilously near the totalitarian State with 
conscription, no< of labour alone, but of all 
phases of life, including recreation, because 
the government would run everything and 
the government would be the men and 
women, or the party, who had gained 
power exactly as power is gained now—by 
intrigue, glorymandering, lobbying, and 
elasticity of conscience. 

Why it w-houlce be assumed tuat the inter- 
ests of employers are opposed to the inter- 
ests of work people is not clear. Facts do 
not, on the whole, support this view which 
accepts a “class war” for which there is 
neither proof nor reason. 

Unemployment is a comparative term. 
Very tew are chronically unemployed; ex- 
cept because of mental or physical dis- 
ability anc: conversely, very few are so 
fully empioyed that ‘hey have no leisure. 

The pacifists task is to abolish war and 
not unemployment; war is the greater dan- 
ger and tragedy and must be got rid of 
before other urgent social problems can be 


solved. 
JOHN PURSAILL. 
The Dolmens, Duston, Northampton. 


Miss Pugh makes a mistake at the very begin- 
ning of her article on land ownership. She 
speaks of the antagonism between owners of 
land, including houses, &c., and then says that 
the owners obtain an income for allowing the 
houses, &c., to be made. Therefore it is obvious 
that the land owners are really the only class 
in real antagonism to the general community, 
as the. land is the only thing which nobody 
makes. 

She secs, however, the need for limiting that 
power of the landowners but, while acknowledg- 
ing that this is an unmoral power, she wants 
only to palliate it by compensating a few of 
those whose possessions might be taken from 
them. Here she is proposing to add injury to 
injury by making the people, through their gov- 
ernment, pay for the use of their own God-given 
patrimony, the earth which he made for the use 
of all. 

Peace is such a fragile thing that it must be 
built on the broad basis of justice for all people 
here and abroad. 

If we pacifists are willing to compromise with 
justice at home we will never be able to make 
peace abroad. We must enlighten other people 
by our example so that we can cooperate for 
a true, just, prosperous peace for everyone. 

A. McGROWTHER (Mrs.). 
13 St George Street, Glasgow. 


Yorkshire Peace Tour 


Members ~f the Northern Friends Peace 
Board and of the Peace Pledge Union are 
starting a motor peace tour today (Satur- 
day). Following is a list of places where 
meetings will be held: 

Today and Tomorrow: “lull; Monday: 
Beverley & Hornsea; Tuesday: Driffield & 
Bridlington; Wednesday: Scarborough; 
Thursday: Pickering & Whitby; Friday: 
Saltburn & Redcar; Saturday (Aug. 27): 
Middlesbrough; Sunday (28): Stockton; 
Monday (29): Shotton Bridge & Easington; 
Tuesday (30): Durham; Wednesday (31): 
Crook & 7ishop Auckland; Thursday (Sept. 
1): Barnard Castle & Richmond; Friday (2): 
Northazierton. 


WY THIN 24 hours of the Air Minister 


| they have learned about Army transport during 


POINTS for the 
PLATFORN 


Women in the War Machine 


offering every fit man and woman 
in Britain Is.-a-week flying tuition,” re- 
ported the Daily Herald on July 25, “aero 
clubs all over the country were yesterday 
besieged by applicants to joi1 the new Civi!: 
Air Guard.” Members v. ‘1! be requiz2d to 
sign an undertaking that they will offer 
their services at once in event of ational 
emergency. 

Next day the Daily Mail declared: 

Heads up, shoulders back, as good to see 
as the Guards, members of the Women’s Trans- 
port Service march past Princess Alice Coun- 
tess of Athlone, who was reviewing them in 
camp near Aldershot. 

Living for a time under complete military 
discipline. they are putting into practice what 


the spring classes in London 
Casualties 


A CORDING to statistics published by 

the Mayor of Barcelona recently, 
children formed more than half the total 
of 2.116 people killed in the 53 air raids 
on the city since the war began. The num- 
ber of women killed was given as 583, and 
the total number of wounded as 5,830. 


What VW/ar Means: in Japan— 


OLLOWING revelations of the effects of 
war in Japan were made by Baron Go, 
captain of industry, Privy Councillor, and 
former president of the Economic Federa- 
tion (according to the Daily Herald on 
August 2): | 

“The longer the war lasts the more will State 
control be extended; 

“The nation must be prepared to accept a 
lower standard of living No matter how well 
funds circulate, a large part of the national 
wealth will have to be consumed in arms and 
munitions. This means that the nation will be- 
come this rauch the poorer. 

“Very likely ne>’ year we shall witness a 
material dearth of many commodities.” 

Appealing for a freer press, the Baron wrote: 
“It is problematical how much the nation knows 
of the truth about the political, military, & econ- 
omic situation.” 

The Daily Herald also reported that the 
civilian use in Japan of cotton, wool, iron, 


;copper, leather, rubber, and thirty other 


commodities was “either completely 
banned or severely restricted, all imports 
of these goods being devoted to military 
needs.” 


—and in China 


N ancient China modern warfare has 
brought these latest instances of bar- 


barism: 

Thirty-nine people were killed and fifty injured 
in Canton on August 8 when taking sanctuary. 
during an air raid, in the grounds of the French 
Catholic Cathedral. 

Five hundred tons of high explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs were dropped when thirty aero- 
planes, in relays, carried out raids on Canton 
from early morning to late afternoon on August 
9. The dead were exr2cted to number at least 
600. 

A protest against the use by the Japanese of 
poison gas has been made to the Secretary- 
General of the League uy the Chinese Permanent 
Delegate to the League (reported The Times on 
August 10). The protest is based on a report 
signed by Dr. H. Talbot, a British surgeon in 
the Nanchang General Hospital, and refers to 


nineteen wounded Chinese soldiers present at] 


hostilities c1 the Yangtze front between July 
2&5 


“ Anglo-Jewish Alliance ” 


pracy'’s newly found anti-semitism was 

defended by Signor Ansaldo in the 
Gazzetta del Popolo, of Turin, on Saturday, 
on the ground of what he called the in- 
creasingly close “alliance” between the 


Jews and the British Empire. 

Signor Ansaldo wrote * the States which do not 
intend to succumb before the Anglo-Saxon world 
system consider Jews as more or less conscious 
agents of Anglo-Saxon power, against whom they 
must defend themselves.” Italy in particular, 
after th? experience of 1935, “had to react, and 
react also against the Jews.” and her attitude 
toward them is not “a revival of medieval hatred 
but a legitimate retaliation against the Anglo- 
Jewish alliance, to which Italy will never yield.” 


A Warning. 


VEN: The Times is nowadays able to see 
that the war in Spain is a warning of 
what awaits any nation that should indulge 
in war. In a leading article on Monday it 


declared: 

Republican Spain is not self-supporting, and 
there the spectre o: malnutrition haunts every 
family. Each able-bodied man has to serve in 
some capacity or other; families are dispersed; 
children are brought up on such a shortage of 
vitamins as to promise ill for the stamina of the 
next generation... Yet in these desperate con- 
ditions they fight on. Hatred and bitterness are 
added to want, and still the slow sapping of 
strength by overstrain continues, the ablest- 
bodied kill each other at the front, and each full 
moon brings aeroplanes to make night horrible 
for those behind the lines. It is a picture of 
slow but ruthless decline in human values, the 


debasing of moral standards, and the destruction 
of the accumulated benefits of civilization—an 
appalling object-lesson of what would happen in 
other parts of Europe if countries more closely 
populated and yet more effectively equipped with 
the engines of destruction than Spain should ever 
make war on each other in modern conditions. 
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NEWS 
l}d. per word, minimum 2s. 
ACCOMMODATION 
To Let 
SMALL FURNISHED BUNGALOW, end 


August-September. 41 weckly. Careful tenants 
only. Owner, ” Kalithea,’ Woodmansterne Lane, 
Banstead. 


SOMERSET.—To let: Seven-roomed residence, 
overlooking Bristol Channel; healthy position, 
with extensive views of surrounding country. 
Modern conveniences; lawn, kitchen garden, con- 
servatory; garage; moderate rent —Particulars 
trom Packer, Avon View, Portishead. 


Wanted 


MAN REQUIRES bed-sitting-room. without 
board, really quiet house. Hampstead or other 
residential district; near buses or tube.—Box 105, 
Peace News, 17, Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 


SMALL HOSIE to rent, ¢t more than £62 per 
year inclusive; or 2 large rooms, 1 small. & 
kitehen. Southgate or Finchley district.—Write 
Box 102. PEACE NEWS. 17 Featherstone Build- 
ings, W.C.1. | 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATION FCR FREEDOM ands re- 
sponsibility, Felcourt co-educational school, East 
Grinstead. Sussex. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCH-.- 
WORTH (recognized py the Board ot Educa- 
tion). A thorough education tor boys and girls 
to 19 years, at moderate tees in an open-air 
atmosphere ot ordered freedom and progress 
Headmaster: H Lyn Harris. MA. LLB (Camb.) 


UFALTH AND MEDICAL 


O, that some smart mventive man 
Would patent, make and sell 

A tablet with the garlic’s power 
Without that garlic smell. 


ALLYSOL odourless antiseptic tablets contain 
garlic, but withuut tts «bominable odour. Gartic 
is natures most famous antiseptic remedy for| 
illness that arises trom self-poisoning within. 
Allysol makes garlic tolerable. Does not taint 
breath or body Be rid of rheumatism and 
ecatarrh this pleasant antiseptic way. Leaflets 
free Trial box 42 concentrated garlic tablets 
3/- post free from G. Millwood, Boxhill Road, | 
Tadworth, Surrey 


ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES 


{LLUMINATED ADDRESSES (framed or un- 
framed), albums scrolls, testimonials, rolls of 
honour, &c., from 1 guinea to 100 guineas; advice 
readily given | y our own artists.Battley Brothers, 
Ltd., Commercial Artists and Photographers. 
Printers and Publishers, The Queensgate Press. 
Clapham Park, S.W 4.'“'ephone: Macaulay 3401. 


LECTURES 


THE FUTILITY AND SUICIDAL POLICY OF 
WAR, the above address given by Captain 
Butchers, Royal Societies Club. St. James's St 
anytime, anywhere (10 miles radius) without {ee 
or expenses | 


DIARY OF THE 
WEEK 


August | 
22 (Mon.) PAIGNTON; 7.20 p.m The Green; 
open-air meeting; James H. Hudson; PPU. 


23 (Tues.) ROMFORD; 8 p.m. Market Place; 
open-air meeting; George Dutch; PPU. 


25 (Thurs.) LONDON, E.C.4; 1.10 p.m. 13, 
Paternoster Row; Mrs. Rowntree on “The 
Pacifism of u CO's Wife"; City PPU group 
LONDON, E.C.4; 5.30 p.m. 13, Paternoste: 
Row; discussion on Non-Violence; City PPU 
group. 

ROMFORD; 8 p.m. Market Place; Publicity 
Van Campaign; George Dutch; PPU. 

26 (Fri.) ILFORD; 8 p.m. Roden Street; Pub- 
licity Van Campaign; Mrs. Arnold; PPU. 

27 (Sat.) NEWTON ABBOT; 3.30 pm. People’s 
Service Centre: regional committee; PPU. 
CROYDON; 7.30 p.m. Katherine Street; open- 
air meeting: Frank Regan and _ “Sybil 
Morrison; PPU. 

NEWTON ABBOT; 7.230 p.m. Market Square; 
Sc mecting; R. Sandford and others; 


28 (Sun.) CATERHAM; 10 am. Davis Theatre; 
meet for ramble; PPU. 


COMING SHORTLY 


September 


17-18 (Sat.-Sun.)} NORTHAMPTON; 3 p.m -10 
p.m. and 2.30 p.m.-9 p.m. Friends' Meeting 
House, Wellington ‘treet; conference on 
“Civilization and Pacifism”; speaker, John 
P. Fletcher; PPU, Northampton and district 
groups. 


23-25 (Fri.-Sun.) GLASGOW; McLellan Gal- 
leries, Sauchiehall Street; Peace and Empire 
Congress; particulars from organizing secre- 
tary (Mrs. Helen Crawfurd), 79, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


27 (Tues.) DARTFORD; 8 p.m. Presbyterian 
Church, Wathing Street; Lord Arnold, Rev. 
A. Herbert Gray and Cr. Mrs. Welch (chair- 
man); PPU and FoR. 


PERSONAL 


REFINED YOUNG MAN (24) seeks companion, 
share cheerful modern flat. Barnet district. 27 
minutes King’s Cross Near Station, woods. los. 
nee 104, Peace News, 17 Featherstone Buildings, 
W.C.L. 


YOUN’ LADY (PPU) wants very inexpensive 


| holiday. 1 or 2 weeks. Would give light help or 


companionship. Town, country or sea. Most 
grateful for any helpful suggestions.—Box 103, 
PEACE NEWS, 17 Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 


SERVICES 


AS PLANNED BY DICK sHEPPARD. 
Celebrations of the Holy Communion 
take place in the Crypt of St Paul's 
every Wednesday at 745 am., when 
prayers are offered tor the cenunciatioo 
of war and tor those engaged tn the 
peace movement 


SITUATIONS 


Wanted 


ADAPTABLE YOUNG MAN, aged 24, seeks 
permanent progressive situatico in accounts of 
any description, having nad nearly eight years’ 
experience in insurance accounts and having 
passed intermediate examination of Corpora- 
tion ot Accountants.—Box 64, PLACE NEWS, 17 
Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING 


THE SOUTH LONDON I'YPEWRITING 
BUREAU, 31 Ruskin Walk, London, S.E.24, 
Phone Brixton 2863 ‘or duplicating, typewriting, 
printing publicity, &c. Ribbons ys. post tree, 
>hortiand tuition, day, postaL Licensed Annually 
by LCC. Office Staffs Free to Employers. 


TYPING FOR * PEACE.” Jean’s Typing and 
Duphicating Office are waiting for any jobs you 
may have—larege or small. Speed, efficiency, and 
low charges. Phone Bishopsgate 3309; 7 Broad 
Street Staticn, Liverpool Street, F.C.2. 


WHERE TO STAY 


BOURNEMOUTH (Boscombe), 18 Glen Road. 
Small Private Hotel, nh. and c. water; near sea 
Ordinary and tood reform diet TEL Bosc 621, 
Noran Bailey. 


BRIGHTON Health and humane diet, Con- 
tinental, indian, American, tree trom. poisons, 
erucity, bloodshed. -—- Benares Hotel, 14-18, 
Nortolk Yerrace. 


COTSWOLDS for Autumn holidays. Sunny 
position in tne “Valley of Peace” Near Bevcn 
Woods. Attractive “tood reform” tare. Log 
fires. Constant hut water. Own car.—Tarutt 
trom Proprietors, A C. and E. Rogers, * bor- 
tunes Well,” Sheepsccmbe, near Stroud, Gtos. 
Phone: Painswick 2386. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Vegetarian Food Re- 
form Guest House. Alt 600ft. For nappy noliday 
or cesttul recuperation. Increased accommoda- 
tion Central heating throughout; h. and c. watec 
in all vedrooms. Central tor conterences.—A. & 
K. S. Ludlow, The Briars. Crich, near Matlock. 
felephone Ambergate 44 Station, Ambergate 
(L.M.S.). 


MALVERN WELLS. Dell Hydro. Food Re- 
form Guesthouse; peautiful grounds, watks, 
views; place for rest. atmosphere for thought 
Excellent cuisine.—Principal, Mrs D. G. Cullea 
Evans. 


Please hand this to your 
Newsagent 


Tomer tccicomteccscosentitcccemicscceses esa 


(Newsagent's name) 


Please deliver “PEACE NEWS” 


to me weekly. 


INaMmObrcescccctcsesssccsceseccescces sess ota 
Address ec.cccdccsccocectccessccccestccsemam 
as from issue dated.......cccnseessas aus 


Note to Newsagent :— 


“PEACE NEWS” is published 
weekly as a National Newspaper at 
the retail price of 2d, It is obtain- 
able by your wholesaler at the usual 
rates from the Publishers at 17 
Featherstone Buildings, © London, 
W.C.1. 
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CYNICAL REASONS FOR 
CANDIDATURES | 


Deserving Cases Used by Anti-Fascists 


NOBEL PRIZE 


PEACE NEWS 


for Political Ends 


increasingly clear that in the grant- 


ing of Nobel Prizes well-known victims of fascism are involun- 
tarily being reduced to mere instruments of those politically 
opposed to fascism and ready to engage in a “ holy war” against it. 
e- 


Ro age events have made it 


The extent to which this movement is 
gaining support is provided by a report 
from Prague circulated by the No- 
Jrontier News Service that “a movement 
is under way to secure the Nobel Prize 
for Medicine for Sigmund Freud, founder 
of psychoanalysis and Nazi refugee now 
in London.” 


Although this news service has a de- 
servedly good reputation as a_ reliable 
source of pacifist news and views, it has 
been drawn into support of this movement, 
for it adds: “This 82-year-old scientist is 
richly deserving of the honour, and _ be- 
stowal at this time would be another slap 
at Nazi barbarism, just as was the granting 
of the peace prize to Ossietzky.” 


“INSULT TO OSSIETZKY ” 


The case of Carl von Ossietzky—who also, 
of course, richly deserved his prize but who 
nevertheless received it because of the un- 
worthy part played by others—is referred 
to in Persdienst, press service of the Inter- 
national] Anti-Militarist Bureau. 


Persdienst refers to the ‘“ greatest insult 
which can be offered a man, the insult of 
being reduced to an instrument,” and adds: 


This was the fate of von Ossietzky, which he 
did not suffer from the Nazis and the militarists, 
his enemies, but which was brought upon him 
by people actuated by political motives. It can 
have escaped no-one, who has attentively fol- 
lowed the action which was carried on to award 
the Nobel Price for Peace to Carl von Ossietzky, 
that most of the driving power for this action 
came from an anti-fascist group without the 
slightest sympathy for the ideas von Ossietzky 
has always stood for, and which is known for 
its contempt for independent characters and un- 
fettered minds, 


No less than the Nazis they were von 
Ossietzky's spiritual enemies; but their crime 
against him is greater, because they spoke in 
his name whilst they had nothing in common 
with his thought, because they used a defence- 
Jes man as a means of publicity. 


In the same way the memory of Lieselotte 
Hermann, the communist, who, with three cthers 
was put to death by the Nazis a few weeks zgo, 
is now being dishonoured. For the party com- 
munists and the organizations controlled by 
them, this new crime of the Nazis is at bottom 
nothing but a welcome opportunity of serving 
the political ends of their party, to which end, 
as usual, they do not scruple to exploit the 
highest of human feelings. 


VICTIMS IN U.S.A. 


If the carrying out of the sentence of death 
against Lieselotte Hermann is considered proof 
of the particularly barbaric nature of the present 
German rulers and a fascist provocation of the 
civilized world, this need be no sign of bad faith. 
For people soon forget, and who still remembers 
that Sacco and Vanzetti endured for seven years 
the terrible torture that Lieselotte Hermann and 
her comrades underwent for ten months? That 
by carrying out the sentences of death against 
these two anarchists, democratic America cflered 
far greater provocation to the civilized world, 
in the given circumstances? 


But what are we to think when the same 
publications which cannot find words enough to 
deplore the fate of Lieselotte Hgrmann’s four- 
year-old little son, can never find a word of 
commiseration for the children of the victims of 
the cleaning-up trials in Russia who are ieft 
fatherless? 


THe Peace Pledge Union, founded by Dick 

Sheppard on the basts of the pledge: 
“We renounce war and will never support 
or sanction another,” makes this appeal to 
all who seek peace within and between the 
nations: 

The pledge to renounce war, involving as 
it does the refusal to allow governments to 
make use of the weapons of violence in 
support of foreign policy, leads inevitably to 
the necessity for a new foreign policy, based 
on economic appeasement and reconciliation. 

The most pressing need is to take imme- 
diate steps which will lead ultimately to the 
establishment of a really serviceable League 
of Nations. 

The new League must be based on pro- 
visions designed to meet the economic 
requirements of the large masses of poverty- 
stricken people to be found in varying degree 
among all nations of the earth. The satis- 
faction and security of each and every nation 
must be, and can be, obtained in the well- 
being of all 

Now is the. time when every democrat 
should concentrate-upon and call his govern- 
ment to confront the real and pressing 
economic needs of the people of the world 


BRITAIN’S 


UNDEMOCRATIC 


RULE OF 
COLONIES 


‘xhere is nd mo.e undemocrati: institution 
than the Colonial Cfiice. 

is presided cver by a Minister the 
Colonies have no 7oic2 in choosing and 
who is in no way responsible to them. , 


"THAT was the criticism made by Mr. D. 

S. Senanayake, Minister for Agriculture 
in Ceylon, at a luncheon in London last 
Friday. 

The constitution of Ceylon had been re- 
ferred to by other speakers at the luncheon, 
and Mr. Senanayake said that there was 
still dissatisfaction because Britain was 
applying democracy to Ceylon in a most un- 
democratic way. The people of Ceylon 
felt that while they were governed by an 
absolute autocrat with the assistance of 
efficient bureaucrats they would not fully 
benefit by the liberal spirit and good inten- 
tions of the British people. 

He also said, however, they looked to the 
tenure of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald cs 
Colonial Secretary with great expectation 


It 


of the British Empire. 


Mr. C. R. Attlee said he wanted to see} 


India, Ceylon, and other parts of Asia 
developing constitutions suited to their 
needs and constituting effective democra- 


The Big Issue 


in Jamaica 


One indication of the agitated state of 
feelings that still exist in Jamaica, accord- 
ing to the current number of Empire, is the 
fact that many large planters are trying to 
evict their tenants. In one case notice has 
already been given to 500 families. 

This is because of fears that the peasantry 
may seize land. One large planter, how- 
exer, has produced a land settlement 
scheme providing for expenditure of five 
times the half-a-million which the Govern- 
ment proposes to spend. 

The great question, says Empire, is 
whether the Government will side, as 
heretofore, with the “class that so far 
has had the monopoly of political in- 
fluence in Jamaica,” and that “wants to 
continue w have the services of a prole- 
tariat.” 

As for the latter. its gains from recent 
strikes are “pitifully small.” Meanwhile 
the head of the police in Kingston has 
|advocated legislation to prohibit public 
[meetings in the capital. 


. Essential Points in the P.P.U. MANIFESTO 


The maintenance of imperial interest and 
‘economic advantage for ourselves literally 
means that we are living at the expense 
of the people of other countries. [t also 
necessitates domination, which makes peace 
impossible. 

The Van Zeeland Report has been drawn 
up by a statesman appointed by the govern- 
ments.of Britain and France to consider the 
economic and political causes of friction in 
the world. M. Van Zeeland's conclusions 
should be investigated at once. They may 
be modified. He provided for that 

When the causes are faced, a_ solution, 
which could both meet the needs of hungry 
nations, raise the standard of life and secure 
the rights of native peoples, will be found 
possible in other terms than those of war. 

We urge that a new peace treaty should 
be drawn up, this time before another war 
begins, instead of after it, when hideous 
consequences must lead to increased hatred, 
increased revenge and renewed conflict—if, 
indeed, civilization survives. 


Copies of the full Manifesto are obtainable 
from the Peace Pledge Union, 96 Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
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News of Note 


“INTOLERABLE” ARMY BURDEN 
ON INDIA 

A VOTE of censure on the Government of 

India for its acquiescence in the in- 
| crease of Indian defence charges consequent 
on British army reforms was carried by 
71 votes to 33 in the Central Legislative 
| Assembly last week. The motion referred 
to as “intolerable” the burde . of £1.125,000 
attributable to these reforms. 

Concern at the increase in pacifist oppo- 
sition to recruiting was expressed on 
behalf of the Indian Government in the 
Legislative Assembly on Tuesday, when a 
bill to stop such activities was introduced. 


ARP “FLOP” IN FRANCE 


and that Ceylon took pride in membership | 


Biggest ARP demonstration yet arranged 
in France had to be postponed from last 
week until October owing to public apathy. 
Daily Express called it a “complete flop.” 


MORE GERMAN SUICIDES 
Dr. Groeber, Catholic Archbishop of 
Freiburg im Breisgau, revealed in an out- 
'spoken sermon that the German suicide 
rate is rising steeply. 


LABOUR SERVICE IN HUNGARY 

Another example of Hungarian Premier’s 
tendency to adopt measures in line with 
Nazism was his announcement of. govern- 
ment’s intention to intreduce compulsory 
labour service. 


FRENCH UNIONIST’S 
“ WAR-MONGERING ” s 
Leon Jouhaux, French TUC leader, was 
howled down by anti-militarists and anar- 
chists at a teachers’ conference because of 
his “ war-mongering” attitude on Spain 
and Czechoslovakia. 


N.Z. SOCIAL SCHEMES 
Social Security Bill, embodying health 
insurance and superannuation proposals on 
lines already announced, was introduced 
into New Zeatand House of Representa- 
tives. If passed. it will become operative 
on April 1. 1939. 


ITALIAN WORKERS FOR GERMANY 

Dispatch to Germany of a number of 
Italian industrial workers was reported 
last week to be subject of negotiations in 
Germany. 

SOVIET’S 21% FOR ARMS 

The 1938 budget of the USSR allocates 

27,000,000.000 roubles (21 percent) to the 


army and navy. Last year’s allocation was 
20,000,000,000 roubles. 


MINERS' “SHARE WORK ” 
PROPOSAL 

That work-sharing should be made a 
county question was expected to be a 
demand to Yorkshire Mineworkers’ Asso- 
ciation from a meeting of men from Carl- 
ton Main Colliery Company’s pits on Satur- 
day. At these pits men have expressed 
willingness to work fewer shifts to enable 
men seasonally unemployed to be absorbed. 
Owners have refused to agree. 


AGAINST DILUTION 
Unofficial strike on Monday of 180 men 
employed on munitions work in Sheffield 
concerned introduction of twelve govern- 
ment trainees into the works. 


Experience during the war and distrust 
of government's intentions were quoted by 
executive of Amalgamated Society of 
Woodworkers, in a report to its general 
council, as reasons for refusal to vary rules 
and working conditions to meet arms 
speed-up. 


GERMANY AND REFUGEES 

Following the first meeting of the Inter- 
Governmental Refugees Committee, The 
Times reported on August 4 that 

It is gathered that the British and American 

Ambassadors in Berlin are closely watching 

the committee’s work and are comparing notes 

with a view to informing the German Govern- 

ment in a friendly way of what has been done 

and what is hoped. 

Mr. George Rublee, of Washington, was 
appointed Director of the Refugees’ Office 
in London. 


DESERTIONS TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Fear of war was alleged to be one of the 
reasons for desertion to Czechoslovakia of 
German and Austrian soldiers, reported 
the News Chronicle. 


SWISS REACTION AGAINST GERMAN 

As a reaction against absorption of Aus- 
tria by Germany, German-speaking Can- 
tons in Switzerland have been reacting in 
matters of language. Their parliaments, 
in some cases, have recently permitted use 
of Schwytzerdiitsch, a German dialect, in 
debates. One such parliament, however, 
has banned ordinary German altogether 
and made use of Schwytzerdiitsch com- 
pulsory. 


Sweden’s Labour 
Government 


How it Guards Against 
a Slump 


HE Swedish Finance Minister, following 
up the previous successful experiment 

of the Swedish Labour Government with a 
policy of national development, has intro- 
duced an Emergency Budget empowering 
him to spend 231,000,000 kronen (approxi- 
mately £12,000,000) on public works in the 
event of business conditions deteriorating. 


In a special article by Mr. Brinley 
Thomas in the Manchester Guardian of 
August 3, an account was given of the 
energetic steps which Sweden was taking 
to guard herself against the onset of an in- 
dustrial depression. The writer stated that 
the public investments contemplated were 
of the kind which would have to be under- 
taken at some time in any case, and that 
they were of such a varied character that 
the areas which suffered most from a slump 
could be given a stimulus corresponding to 
their needs. A 


In the ordinary way, said Mr. Thomas, 
the timing of public investment, in accord- 
ance with public activity, would tend to 
raise the rate of interest during the slump 
and damp it down during the boom, thus 
defeating the Government’s ends. To meet 
this difficulty the State-controlled Central 
Bank had to cooperate with the treasury so 
that, for instance, the purchase of securities 
by the Riksbank during a depression would 
more than offset any tendency for the rate 
of interest to rise. 


Sweden, it is explained, now conceives of 
budgetary equilibrium in terms of a period 
of years and not of each year separately. 
Thus, “ the device of an Emergency Budget 
is a logical corollary of a system which 
secures, through the medium of an Equali- 
zation Fund, that the deficits of the lean 
years are fully met out of the surpluses of 
the fat years.” 


NATIVES’ CATTLE 
CONFISCATED 


Thousands Protest 
in Kenya 


Over 5,000 Wakemba tribesmen, accom- 
panied by their women and children, have 
trekked to Nairobi to protest to the Kenya 
Government against the confiscation of 
their cattle by armed force. 


The Government claims to be acting in 
the best interests of the Wakamba in re- 
ducing their stock, but no effort has been 
made either to provide them with addi- 
tional pasturage or veterinary and agricul- 
tural advice for purposes of improving their 
cattle and land. 


On the contrary, in a letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian, Mr. Kenyatta, general 
secretary of the Kikuyu Central Associa- 
tion, said that a European concern had been 
encouraged to erect a meat factory, and he 
had been informed that the company had 
been assured the Government would see to 
it that it would receive a regular supply 
of cattle. 


Mr. Kenyatta pointed out that after 
being deprived of their land, and now 
forcibly compelled to give up their cattle, 
the natives of Kenya had completely lost 
faith in the local administration. 


The Wakamba voiced their distrust when, 
in a letter to the East African Standard, 
they said:— 

It is a little difficult for us to agree with 
the sudden and unexpected policy of the 
Government that destocking sales are in our 
own interests. More so when we remember 
thatthe best part of our land has landed in the 
laps of foreigners who have farms adjoining 
the Reserves. 

Replying to a telegram asking that they 
be allowed an opportunity to state their 
grievances, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald did 
not improve the situation by instructing 
the Governor to order the Wakamba back 
to the Reserve, after he had been assured 
that the Kenya Government’s action was 
in their best interests. 


VIOLENCE BEGETS VIOLENCE 


ABOLISH THE DEATH PENALTY 
Free information, literature, and speakers for 
P.P.U. group meetinga, supplied on application 


to the secretary. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF THE DEATH PENALTY 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria St., London, 8.W.! 
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GERMAN ARMY MANCEUVRES 

THE worst enemy that Germany suffers 
{rom is her own complete lack of tact 

and sense of what is appropriate to the cir- 

cumstances. It is not what Germany does, 

but how she does it, which exasperates and 

upsets non-German opinion. 

A typical example of this traditional 
lack of “ sensing atmosphere” is seen in the 
way she is conducting her present army 
manoeuvres. The French have just com- 
pleted some large-scale military exercises 
close to the Italian border, but this has 
raised no sinister forebodings, even in 
Italian eyes. 

Now Germany is entering upon her six- 
weeks’ autumn manceuvres in such a 
manner that even the German people 
share the sense of uneasiness which is 
afflicting the peoples bordering on the 
Reich. 

Till these manceuvres are over, the ten- 
sion in the internctional situation is not 
likely to diminish. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SLUMP 
GERMANY 

OR the first time in five years the Ger- 

man Stock Exchange has shown a 

slump, and considerable speculation has 
arisen as to whether the German economic 
system has, in fact, freed itself from the 
ordinary laws of capitalist contingencies. 

No satisfactory explanations have been 
forthcoming, but it seems clear that the 
slump is due more to internal factors than 
to external conditions. 

A slump in free capitalism is accom- 
panied by large-scale unemployment; in 
Germany it appears to be caused by an ex- 
treme labour shortage. Despite the fact 
that over 120,000 agricultural labourers 
have been brought in from abroad, in- 
dustry still requires over 500,000 more 
men than are available. 

In addition, there has been imposed, in 
the last three weeks, a further increasé in 
the tax on profits of public companies. This 
tax has now been raised to forty percent, 
with indications that a further increase may 
be expected. 

This increase in such a tax might be 
quite sufficient to account for a drop in the 
value of industrial securities. There is, in 
addition, the fact that the Government has 
altered its system of purchases of require- 
ments, which has -resulted in an acute 
shortage of liquid capital in industry, which 
can only be made good by the sale of stock 
exchange securities. 

The present slump seems to show that 
the successors to Dr. Schacht have not the 
ability which he had in controlling the 
delicate and complicated mechanism of 
German economic life. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
THE large-scale purchases of gold and the 
continued weakness of the French franc 
draw attention again to the activities of 
“ ready money,” and the havoc it can create 
in international commercial relations. This 
“ready money” is a comparatively new 
feature in economic affairs to which every 
nation has been compelled to adjust itself. 
The closed economy of Germany and the 
Exchange Equalization Account in Britain 
owe their existence mainly to the way that 
this “ ready money ” works. 

The Bank of International Settlements in 
1931 estimated the amount of “ready 
money ” at ten billion dollars, or practically 
the same amount as that of the world’s 
monetary gold. This huge mass of perfectly 
liquid capital is concentrated in a few 
financial centres and in comparatively few 
hands. 

As an article in The Times pointed out, 
“the movements of this ‘ready money’ are 
sudden, violent, overwhelming, and incal- 
culable. They can throw trade balances cut 
of gear in a week and set up a dis- 
equilibrium which will last until ‘ready 
money’ reverses the process.” 

This “ready money” is a powerful 
political weapon of international finance. 
The British (the Labour Government of 
1931), the French (Blum’s Popular Front 
Government), and the Americans (Roose- 
velt’s New Deal Government), have all suf- 
fered from its activities, involving not only 
a change of policy but even complete defeat. 

“Ready Money” can play havoc with 
international relationships against which 
ordinary diplomacy is helpless. It is one 
of the factors in the present world situa- 

tion which makes peaceful settlement im- 

possible till steps are taken to curb its 

depredations. 


IN ° 


, Labour organ. 
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DEATH BEFORE HEALTH 
‘THE nineteenth Annual Report of the 

Ministry of Health appeared last week, 
with its statistical record of a healthier 
nation, “1,000 persons a da, leaving the 
slums” (but not how nany others are being 
reduced to slum conditions), and what is 
being done for children and mothers, at a 
time when the demand for yet more money 
for arms had already »%egun to produce a 
demand for economy in the health services. 


That the demands o. military services| 


should take precedence over those of social 
services has long been seen, by those who 
realize that a nation’s welfare is its chief 
interest, to be a source of weakness to the 
State. That death-dealing preparations 
should actually divert money from life- 
giving preparations is surely the height of 
criminal lunacy. 


HUNGARY AND THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
S a result of the Nationalities Statute 
’ published in Rumania three weeks ago, 


‘there is now a distinct possibility that 


Hungary may at last reach an agreement 
with the Little Entente. 

This new development has been con- 
siderably facilitated by the Salonika Agree- 
ment between Bulgaria and the Balkan 
Entente, as the circumstances of Hungary 
and Bulgaria are very similar. The new 
Rumanian minorities policy affects over a 
million Hungarians in Rumania and marks 
a diplomatic success for Hungary. 


The one difficulty in completing this | 


agreement is the tension which exists 

between Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

Hungary is very much bound to the 
Reich and she is unlikely to appear to come 
to an agreement with Czechoslovakia over 
the Hungarian minority just at a time when 
the question of the German minority is a 
subject of major dispute. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S CAMPAIGN 
INCE the American Civil War, 


political domination in the Southern States 


of the union. It serves one purpose, and one | 
purpose only, and that is to maintain the | 
white supremacy over the negro. The result | 


is that in the south the party is ultra-con- 
servative and deeply suspicious of any 
movement which may threaten the white 
supremacy. 

President Roosevelt, as a democratic 
president, has suffered a great deal from 
the obstructions to his New Deal legislation 
offered by this section of his party. He has 
now taken the unprecedented step of 
directly intervening in the nominations of 
democratic candidates in the forthcoming 
elections to Congress. 

He wants to make sure of the support of 
his party in Congress for the progressive 
programme, which will include the reform 
of the executive branch of government, 
national health legislation, and a widening 
of the benefits of the Social Security Act. 

How far his campaign in the southern 

States has been effective will not be 
known till the primary elections have 
been held. If his intervention has been 
successful, it will mean a considerable 
increase in his prestige for his last two 
years of office. 


IMPERIALISM AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
RECENTLY the Daily Express publisked 
an article headed ‘‘ Neutral Isolation,” 
in which it was shown that the only coun- 
tries in Europe supporting collective securi- 
ty were France, Russia, Britain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Albania, and Spain. 

A leading article has roused the ire of the 
Daily Herald by saying that the little coun- 
tries of Europe have for years been prac- 
tising “neutral isolation”; “these small 
Powers” says the Daily Herald, “are ex- 
cellent and wise in their way but they are! 
small Powers with no world-wide Empire 
to excite envy.” 

This is a revealing sidelight on the true 
meaning of collective security which one 
would hardly expect from the official 
Collective security is, in 
fact, an insurance for imperialism to which 
non-imperialists have been asked to make 
their contribution. 


s “ONE-MAN VIEW” 

When Hannen Swaffer, of tk: Daily Herald, 
was in Madrid, he was urged to visit the Prado 
Museum, where the Spanish Republic had stored 
most of the priceless works of art which they 
had managed to remove to comparative safety. 
His story of the “one-man view” of these 
treasurer is told in A British Art Critic in 


Republican Spain. published by the Spanish State | 


Tourist Department. 


the 
Democratic Party has enjoyed complete | 


MANIA OVER CULTURE 


Basic Unity of Races in 
Central Europe 


To the Editor of PEACE NEWS 


NE of the things that needs 
() bringing out in trying to un- 

ravel the difficulties between 
the Czechs and the minorities is the 
underlying similarity of culture of 
the peoples in Central Europe. 

One regrets, therefore, the statement in 
your special article on Czechoslovakia last 
week that the Czechs and Sudeten Germans 
are of entirely different cultures. 

One of the most striking impressions I 
received during a recent month spent in 
Czechoslovakia from ne end to the other 
was the amount of humbug talked by 
politically-minded feople about culture. It 
is particularly exploited by the Sudeten 
German Party. 


FUNDAMENTALLY PEASANTS 


The basic culture of these people is 
domestic. They are all fundamentally 
peasants of Central Surope. Their peasant 
dresses, worn naturally in villages on Sun- 
days and artifically in towns, are essentially 
the same. Details are different but these 
are local, not racial or national. 

I made a close study of designs at the 
wonderful folk museum at Elbogen in Eger- 
land and was surprised at their general 
similarity with dezigns in Slovakia and 
elsewhere. At Pistany, in Slovakia, I care- 
fully inspected an equaliy fine folk museum 
and had the same surprise. 

At Konigsberg I saw, in a special exhi- 
bition, designs in carpets that one can see 
in Paisley shawls. Apart from local vari- 
ations, peasant pottery is monotonously 
the same in desigr all over Czechoslovakia 
and beyond it. There is nothing particularly 
Czech or German when you get beyond 
these variations. 

Practically all “urope has one funda- 
mental domestic culture. One can 
recognize it from Sweden ‘o Spain, 
Br_ttany to Belgen!and. Indeed, as Elliot 
Smith taught u., the whole world is cul- 
turally one. 

I saw the same kinds of agricultural carts 
in Sudetenland, which is Germanic, as in 
Eastern Slovakia, which. is Slavonic. The 
elementary character of the ole ploughs is 
distressingly similar. The general plan of 
farms is similar, although, again, there are 
lovely variations in architectural detail 
such as the nalf-timbered farm houses of 
the Egerland, which resemble in appear- 
ence, though they differ in construction, 
old Engliso farm nouses. The principal 
difference b2tween farm houses in various 
parts of Czechoslovakie is in height and 
roof—due to climatic changes and not race. 

In their workaday attire, the peasant 
peoples of all the areas are very much the 
same. After all, it s not much more than 
a century since Europe, from one end to 
the other, wore the smock. 


FOOD AND L. .NGUAGE 


Czechs and Sudeten Germans also eat 
more or less the same food. The pickled 
gherkin is a day-to-day speciality with 
both peoples, as with the Jews and Euro- 
peans of Whitechapel. If Yorkshire pud- 
ding is a cultural factor in Yorkshire’s past, 


it is universal here and the same rule 
applies. 

I had rather anticipated experiencing 
Czech, Slovak, and Zudeten food but the 
variations were not expressive. One eats 
poppy-seed and pumpernickel of sorts al- 
most ever, where. Goose and veal are 
ubiquitous. 

Tne greatest cultural difference is in 
language. That, obviously, is national and 
racial. Yet, as chilologists have told us, 
they both belong to the Indo-European 
groups and have similarities. There are a 
good many words of Teutonic origin in 
Czech. 

As German is a world language, com- 
mon sense says that all in Czechoslovakia 
should know Germa:: as a matter of 
practical living: they can talk and write 
in their cultural tongues among them- 
selves as certain of the Welsh and Irish 
do. The language question is a catspaw 
of politics in Central Europe—important 
because made so, but not vital. 

The real relics are beyond the politicians. 
Egerland, for example, is the heart of the 
Henlein movement . et the Sudetens as a 
whole find its dialect incomprehensible. As 
for the Slovaks, their dialects, the rudi- 
mentary basis of this confounding langu- 
age culture, have 28 expressions tor 
“ potato”! 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


These Sudetens and Czechs are part of 
the same history—-though there are di‘fer- 
ent “interpretations "!—~and having lived 
side by side for 1,200 years have definite 
inter-reacticns in the fine arts. 

In this cultural field, where poets, 
writers, painters, dramatists, musicians, 
have done their damned st in encouraging 
racial differences, the underlying influences 
are inescapable. In the Czechoslovak 
National Gallery :n Pregue pride of place 
is given to a glorious Du-er. 

In the Prague Modern Gallery the French im- 
pressionist and post-impressionist influence is 
obvious and overwhelming. Czech and German 
pictures bask in tt. Smetana and Dvorak, the 
chief Czech composers, are essentially part of 
the romantic flow of European music of last cen- 
tury and are localized mainly through their 
treatment of folk tunes and dances. The Czech 
National Orchestra plays Beethoven well. 

In Prague the chief architecture is Baroque 
which none dare isolate as either Czech or Ger- 
man and, in any case, modernism rules today 
so strongly that High Street, Prague, is a re- 
flection of Oxford Street, London. Church archi- 
tecture, of course, primarily reflects the fact 
that three quarters of Czechs and Germans are 
nominally Catholic. 

While I was away [ went into an almost 
deserted exhibition of local art at Eger and dis- 
covered a redoubtable set of ten pictures by a 
local weaver’s son called Rudolf Krauss. He was 
a German who died seven years ago and there 
are some of his pictures in the Modern Gallery 
in Prague, showing that someone, at least, has 
risen above this rival culture mania. 

Curiously non2 of the many politically- 
minded Sudeten Germans I met had ever heard 
of this genius who lived among them. It would 
have been treason, of course, to ask any ordin- 
ary Czech politician if he had heard of Krauss. 
Yet both Czech and German continue to 

acclaim their separate cultures as they gobble 
up pickled gherkin and wash it down with lager 
beer. 


PRESTON BENSON 
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